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Woes the “gold clause” 
“mean that debts 
“Thust now be paid in 
cy equivalent to |. 
gold value ? 









does Congress alter 
those government 
bonds which promised 

yment in gold ? 


Can our 
"government mak 
bss an irrevocable | Fa Justice Cardozo 


contract ¢.. 














Did Congress 

have the right to 
end payments 
in gold ? 
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May Congress 
by law alter 

private contracts 
promising — 
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Does Treasury 
refusal to redeem 
os “i | obligations i in gold coin i 
riety Une Does the rule constitute a J 
ey "jus t compensa tion’ repudiation £ ‘ aaa 
: apply to seizure of 
I OoOmorrow ; gold money ? 7 March of the News 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS i WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 
i OCIAL SECURITY ... the Townsend plan... 
S the world court ... the four billion dollar work 





the social security program recommended by the 
President. That’s because the states wil! be under 
the same pressure as the federal government to increase 


relief program... the soldier bonus ... State 
} chain-store taxes ... flashes from the news of Wash- 
{= ington where the government machine moves forward, 
its engine functioning on all cylinders ... executive, 
legislative and judicial... 


I: WILL take considerable time to put into effect 


pension benefits. 
Politically the whole thing opens up an entirely new 
kind of duress besides which the soldier bonus and 
veterans’ compensation will seem tame. 


| The President sends to Congress a message recom- 
mending four specific types of social legislation ... 


The difficulty is that anybody who points out the 3 old age benefits . . . unemployment compensation... 
obstacles and attempts to debate them will be ac- : Federal aid to dependent children through grants to 
cused of being unsocial. The Administration's report, States . . . additional Federal aid to State and local pub- 


as a matter of fact, emphasizes the need for careful con- lic health agencies . 


sideration but urges prompt action. 


RIMM 


Another presidential message urges adherence to the 

world court . . . the Senate continues debate on this 
fourteen-year-old question, opponents arguing that ad- 
herence means “back door” entrance into the League of 
Nations... 


Though 44 state legislatures are soon to be in session 
most of them will not act precipitately. The federal 
government will hardly wish to put the plan into effect 
until a substantial number of states do act. 
Meanwhile the effect of certain 
phases of the plan on the insurance 
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Both houses of Congress prepare to push through 
speedily the administration program in the order de- 


MMMM 


NRA IS LIKELY 


TO BE EXTENDED siness 
1 eno = hs state hniye we = sired by the White House . . . first the four billion dol- 
FOR ANOTHER ~~ ew 7 to - nie u : lar work relief program with House action likely within 
surveyed and will provide plenty o a week ... next the social security proposals. .. . 


ground for controversy. It probably wouldn’t disappoint 
Mr. Roosevelt, of course, if an issue develops out of it for 
his 1936 campaign. 


The soldier bonus is temporarily sidetracked to give 
right of way to social security . . . meanwhile dif- 
ferences develop among its advocates. ... 























¢ With the social security message out of the way, the 

Administration will concentrate on a policy for the 
NRA. The growing impression is that the present act 
will be extended by joint resolution for another year or 
so largely because business and government cannot agree 
on anything else. 


The Supreme Court hands down a decision upholding 

a West Virginia tax on chain stores in language 
which expresses sympathy with ideals of the New Deal 
«+. meantime the court wrestles with a much more 
weighty question . . . the validity of the gold clause in 
public and private contracts . . . upon the Court’s deci- 
sion depends whether payments on gold clause contracts 
shall be made in currency at rate of $1 or $1.69. . 
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What Price Gold? 


Many questions were raised in the argument before the in bonds and private contracts. Does “payable in gold” mean 
. -” ; Supreme Court of the United States as to the “gold clauses” $1.69 or $1 in currency? See the article on Page 16. 

Roper is growing in influence in the Administration and - 
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[Continued on Frage 3, Column 1.] 





IL )UPOORAOARY AMMO PHASE 


The new Roper council is attracting much interest. 
For it is the first time that prestige has been put be- 
Find the business and advisory council idea. Secretary 





These subjects and others that affect your welfare 
will be found on the pages which follow, 
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Triple Security 

The Administration's triple-headed social 
security program is submitted to Congress, to 
provide old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance and aid for helpless children. 

Danger which the President asks Congress to 
avoid: Jeopardizing the plan by extravagant ac- 
tion. 

Cost 
pay rolls 
$100,000,000 

Merits claimed: Minimizing likelihood and ex- 
tent of future depressions. 


Admittedly huge, to be met by tax on 
and wages. Initial appropriation, 


Pensions for Aued 

Old age vensions under the social security 
program of the Administration amount to a 
maximum of $60 a month after the age of 65. 

This taaximum goes only to those who have 
made contributions for many years 

The Townsend plan, which has also made its 
debut in Congress, would pay $200 a month to 
all over 60 years old irrespective of contributions. 


* + * 


Townsend Plan 

Mrs. Roosevelt says the Townsend plan “holds 
out false hopes.” 

Secretary of Labor Perkins asserts that it 
would assign half the Nation’s income to 9 per 
cent of the population. 

None the less, popular support for the plan 
has its effect on Congress. Members protest as 
inadequate the scale of old age pensions proposed 


in the Administration's program. 
a 


a * 


Unemployment Insurance 

Unemployment insurance, in the President's 
program, is put up to the States. There is a club 
to force enactment of State laws. The club: A 
Federal tax is placed on all employers, beginning 





Wide World 


MATTERS OF STATE 
Three members of the Cabinet (left to right), 
Attorney General Cummings, and Secretaries 
Wallace and Roper, discuss administration 
policies. 





in 1936, but there is no provision for disbursing 
the proceeds to States that have not adopted a 
State system of unemployment insurance. 


* 


Boon for Children 

Federal aid for children in need enters the pic- 
ture as the third part of the social security pro- 
gram. The plan: A contribution of one-third 
the cost to be paid to States that have children’s 
aid laws and only to such States. Allotment for 
the present year: $25,000,000. 


“Bonus” and Inflation 

The inflation issue splits the ranks of soldier 
bonus advocates. Representative Vinson intro- 
duces a bonus bill, having Legion support, whica 
contains no inflationary features. Representa- 
tive Patman, who sponsors a bill to pay the bonus 
with printing press money, is marshalling his 
greenback friends-in the opposing camp. The 
President, opposing immediate payment of the 
bonus, watches closely. 


Soaring Gold Bonds 

The Administration prepares alternative plans 
should the gold case go against it. One of them 
is not return to the former gold content of the 


dollar. This was the word passed out when 
stocks and internationally traded commodities 
slumped in price while gold bonds soared. Mar- 


kets immediately calmed. 


Silver Program 

As a result of America’s silver purchase pro- 
gram, China is considering a limited gold stand- 
ard on recommendation of a Chinese silver com- 
mission. Such action would leave the United 
States as the leading silver money country, the 
present law requiring a money base of one part 
of silver to three of gold. 


* * 


New Life for RFC 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 








by with funds for mortgages. Appropriations 


asked: Nil. 


. - * 


Oil Control 

One week after the Supreme Court rules un- 
constitutional the oil control clause of the Re- 
covery Act, the clause rewritten in the light of 
the decision is reported to the Senate for favor- 
able action. In the meantime, “hot oil” is flow- 
ing at the rate of 156,000 barrels a day, Petroleum 
Administration officials estimate. 


* - * 


KW orld Court Debate 

The Senate continues to debate entry into the 
World Court. President Roosevelt requests an af- 
firmative vote. Senator Hiram Johnson, oppos- 
ing, admits he feels lonely in his stand. The 
requisite two-thirds majority is said to be as- 
sured. 


Public Works Money 

The four billion dollar public works program 
is to be reported to the House for action under 
what is called a “gag rule’, amendments being 
permitted only from appropriation committee 
members. In the meantime Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes begins work on an inventory of pos- 
sible construction projects. using the National 
Resources Board's recommendations as a guide. 

Pending passage of the bill, PWA is, practically 
speaking, out of funds. 


* ? 


Challenge to NRA 

Clear-cut challenge of NRA code validity goes 
to the Supreme Court as Justice Department ap- 
peals adverse decision in case charging Belcher 
Lumber Company with violating wage and hour 
provisions of lumber code. 


* 7 


Railroad Workers 

A free hand in making efficiency recommenda- 
tions for the railroads is the request of Rail 
Coordinator Joseph B. Eastman as he asks revi- 
sion of the present law. This law places on him 
the condition that labor must not be displaced. 
He would \solve this by proposals for a dismissal! 
wage and fetirement pensions. 

Precedent from current experience: The 
Baltimore and Ohio agrees to pay a dismissal 


’ wage of one year’s pay to workers displaced in an 


Two additional years of lending power for the , 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation is proposed 
in a bill having Administration backing Pur- 


poses: Aid for the reorganization of railroads in 
receivership; assistance to Commodity Credit 
Corporation. which in effect guarantees mini- 


mum prices to farmers on their crops; to stand 





economy move. 


Aviation Question 

Tighter control of civil aviation is proposed in 
the recommendations of the Federal Aviation 
Commission, soon to go to Congress. It favors 
also more coastal air bases, more Army planes, 
and more experiments with airships. Approving 
the report, the President plans to have the Gov- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
THE COMMISSION REPORTS 
| Members of the Federal Aviation Board (Clark 


| 
| Howell, chairman, standing in center) after 
| telling the President of their findings and 
| recommendations. 





ernment build the world’s largest dirigible, to be 
used in trans-Atlantic service under lease to a 
private company. 

Question for Congress: Shall civil aviation 
be under an air commission or brought into a 
coordinated system embracing all forms of trans- 
portation, as Rail Coordinator Eastman plans to 
recommend? 


Dollars for Railroads 

Hope for the railroads is seen in lower pas- 
senger fares. Rail Coordinator Joseph B. East- 
man cites a 24 per cent rise in passenger revenues 
on Southern lines last year when rates were cut 
below a half. Eastern lines, with no cuts, 
showed only a 1 per cent gain. 


. . . 


Unemployment Figur 

More than one-half thet otal number of un- 
employed in 28 leading nations:are in the United 
States, says the International Labor office. Those 
out of work elsewhere decreased last year-by 1'2 
million, it is declared, while American unem- 
ployed increased by half a million. 

The ILO used American Federation of Labor 
figures. Other estimates, including those of the 
Department of Labor, show fewer unemployed 
now than a year ago in the United States. 


“Teeth” in Drugs’ Act 
A new food and drug act, sponsored by Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, is referred by the President 


Current Happenings and What They Mean 


+ 


+ 








| 


to Undersecretary of Agriculture Tugwell for 
study. It does not give the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a free hand in administration. as did the 
Tugwell bill. lost in the last Congress. One com- 
mittee would be set up to formulate rules on 
foods; another on drugs. Whatever the final 
form, the President wants “teeth in it.” 


7 * * 


New Power “Yardstick”’ 

The St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty with Can- 
ada, with minor revisions, is ready for submis- 
sion to the Senate. If ratified—and chances are 
now believed favorable—it will pave the way for 
a new and greater “yardstick” in the Adminis- 
tration’s power program, adding some 900,000 
horsepower to the Nation’s electric production 
capacity. 


Air Mail Losses 

The Post Office has driven too hard a bar- 
gain with air mail contractors, says the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Most routes are 
losing money, it declares. Mileage costs have 
been cut to a point averaging 16 cents less than 
they were before the cancellation of contracts 
last February. Recommended rates: 25 to 33 
cents. Present average: 26 cents. 


World War Cost 

The Treasury casts up the total cost of the 
World War to the United States Government. 
The amount: nearly 42 billion dollars, including 
9.5 billion in interest to date and 6.4 billion to 


the veterans. 
. * * 


Coal A Utility? 

Soft coal as a public utility. Two groups pro- 
pose it. First, the United Mine Workers, who are 
preparing legislation for setting maximum and 
minimum prices with wage rates and investment 
returns fixed. Second, the National Resources 
Board, which adds a proposal for the purchase 
of marginal mines as a national reserve to be 
worked if and when required in the future. 


Chain Stores 

Chain store business moves up from 20 to 25 
per cent of total retail sales between 1929 and 
1933, reports the Bureau of the Census. The 
Supreme Court upholds a West Virginia law tax- 
ing chain stores at rates increasing with the size 
of the chain. Current exhibit on the clash of 
legislative and economic law. 


. * * 


“King Cotton” 
Cotton control continues for another year in 
response to an overwhelming preference of 


_ farmers. So will state a formal proclamation 
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That 

The only certainty concerning the 
administrative head of the new 
four~billion-dollar work program is 
that Frank C. Walker will not be 
the man., Mr. Walker, former head 
of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, finds the press of private busi- 
ness too heavy to assume further 
responsibility at this time. The best 
guess is that a board will get the 
job, rather than any single individ- 
ual. 


That 

Some of the New Deal alphabetical 
agencies, facing Supreme Court re- 
view, are critical of the way the De- 
partment of Justice is arguing their 
cases. They are apprehensive over 
the attitude to be taken by the high 
court. 


That- 

The vacancy on the Securities and 
Exchange Commission will shortly 
be filled by either Baldwin Bane, 
now on the SEC staff, or Benjamin 
Cohen, associate general counsel for 
PWA. 


That 
The Wagner Labor Board Bill. which 
so frightened industry last Spring 


will be re-introduced, but will have 
to stand on its own feet before Con- 
gress. It is not on the “must” list 
of legislation. 


That— 

Government officials believe the 
danger of a strike in the automo- 
bile industry when the code expires 
in February has largely passed. 
Men are reported to be not so rest- 
less in view of the wide employment 
and wages higher than a year ago. 
Some voluntary concessions to workt- 
ers are in the air. 


® ° . 


That— 

Leaders in Congress are balking at 
plans to limit insurance of bank 
deposits to $5,000, as at present, and 
may let the original law go into ef- 
fect automatically next July 1 un- 
less strong pressure is brought to 
bear. If that happened deposits 


would be insured in full to $50,000 
and in part above that. Big banks 


threaten to pull out of the Federal 
Reserve system rather than assume 
such liabilities. It may precipitate 
a whole banking fight. 


That— 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission may make adverse report to 


Congress on the proposal for spe- 
cific allocation of time for 
tional, religious and other 
profit programs in radio broadcast- 
ing, but will recommend closer co- 
operation between present commer- 


cial radio stations and non-profit 
groups. 

* * « 
That— 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission may recommend the mer- 
ger of the Western Union, Postal 
Telegraph and some of the radio 
commercial facilities. 

* 7. . 
That— 
As guardian of all the economic 
security funds the Treasury will not 
be so dependent on the banks as a 
market for its securities. 


- “ * 


That— 

Administration officials are not so 
sure as a week ago that they will 
hold a conference this Summer to 
study the overlapping of taxes by 


local, State and Federal govern- 
ments. 

. * * 
That— 


Administration officials in contem- 
plating an international agreement 


on cotton are being hard put in try- 


ing to find reasons why other 
educa- countries should join. 
non- * * * 

That 

The RFC is anxious to get new 


mortgage companies started so that 
closed panks can turn some of their 
good but frozen assets over to them 
and thus release funds to deposi- 
tors. 


That— 

If railroads do not 
lower rates for moving wheat in the 
Northwest, the Government may 
move it at the much land 
grant rates to which it is entitled. 


renew their 


lower 


* +. 7 


That 
The 
fices 


of- 
the 


Federal Transient relief 
will be abolished under 
new program for relief and that oc- 
cupants for the transient camps 
will either be sent to the CCC 


cared for in the new set-ups. 


or 


* . . 
That— 
The actual number of 


the 


unemploy- 


ables on relief rolls is much 


higher than is indicated by the oc- 
cupational statistics which 
the FERA 


major cities. 


survey 


has issued for several 
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promised in a few days Production allowed 
free of tax set at 10'2 million bales—up 
slightly from last year. Barter proposals for re- 
ducing the seven million-bale carry-over are in 
the air. 


International Crop Control 

To reduce the world surplus of cotton to man- 
ageable proportions, Farm Administration chiefs 
confer with the President on plans to enlist in- 
ternational cooperation. 

Principal obstacle: Getting other nations to 
agree. Brazil multiplied its cotton exports by 
ten last year, while America’s share of the world 
market has been falling. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Wallace admits Brazil, still a small 
producer, is a potential competitor. 


* * * 


Trade Treaty 

A trade treaty with Brazil is ready for signing 
offering to continue duty-free entry of coffee for 
a cut in imposts on American machinery. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace would like to threaten 
a tariff on coffee to force Brazil into an inter- 
national cotton control agreement, but Sec- 
retary of State Hull puts a veto on the idea. 


* x * 


Civil Service 

Need for skilled administrators, foreshadowed 
by present Government trends, calls for better 
methods in their selection, says aypublic service 
report, financed by a private foundation. Chief 
recommendation: Civil service requirements for 
all appointees, with high positions filled from 
the’ranks, not from outside sources 

Secretary of Commerce Roper adds a recom- 
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THE “BONUS” AGAIN 


Representative Wright Patman (left), spon- 

sor of veterans’ legislation in Congress, de- 

bates a recurring issue with Donald Hobart, of 
the American Veterans’ Association. 

| 





mendation of his own, namely: Special college 
training to provide a civil service “reserve corps” 
from which to recruit appointees. 


* * * 


_ Construction Aids 


Despite tiie best efforts of the Federal Housing 
Administration, building of new homes remains 
stubbornly at the depression bottom—about 10 
per cent of normal. FHA’s hopes have rested on 
private mortgage money. 

Up steps the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to help. It is asking Congress, in giving it a 
new lease cf lending life, to let it buy preferred 
stock of mortgage companies. 


* - * 


Holding Companies 

Representative Sam Rayburn confers with the 
President on a bill to regulate holding companies, 
Mr. Rayburn favors their ultimate abolition but 
would soften the shock by extending the process 
over a period of time. Material for debate is 
supplied by the Federal Trade Commission, which 
reports to the Senate that State legislatures have 
engaged in a “race of laxity” in holding company 
control. 


Tree Shelter Belt 


Work on the great tree belt from Canada to 
Texas begins in the Spring, says the Forest Serv- 
ice, Which has a million dollars to start the proj- 
ect. It will plant some five million seedlings at 
a cost averaging 20 cents a tree. Complete plans 
call for 3'2 billion trees at a cost of 75 million 
dollars. Purpose: To keep moisture in the soil. 
minimizing threat of drought. Additional value 
claimed: Slowing down wind velocity to reduce 
soil erosion. 


Security Issues 

Easing the way for new security issues, the 
Securities Exchange Commission simplifies its 
requirements for information asked of corpora- 
tions. First to apply under the new rules is 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, seeking license to 
sell additional stock Commissioner Kennedy 
holds security issues to be the best stimulus for 
capital goods industries, key to the unemploy- 
ment problem. 


Soil Erosion 

With a new allotment of $900,000. the Soil Ero- 
sion Service invests a total of 13'» million dollars 
to date in its fight against the yearly erosion loss 
estimated at 400 million dollars. 
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‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 











Continued from Page 2] 


if he succeeds in making the unof- 
ficial body he has created into a 
kind of liaison between the gov- 
ernment and business he will have 
accomplished something substan- 
tial. 


7 FF 
The Department 
PURPOSE OF of Commerce was 
ADVISORY originally set up to 
COUNCIL aid in the develop- 


ment of domestic 
and foreign markets. Never were 
such markets more needed. Hence 
the head of the Department of 
Commerce ought logically to be 
the man at the Cabinet table most 


TOWARDS A 





T IS “Give-’er-the-gun” for a per- 
manent national aviation policy! | 
Last week after a keen two-day 

Presidential scrutiny the Federal 

Aviation Commission’s four-months 

study was approved and sped on 

its way to the Government Printing 

Office, where a rush printing job 

will be done that the report may be 

quickly submitted to Congress. 

The report had the unanimous ap- 
prvval of the commission’s members, 
headed by Clark Howell. 

Outstanding feaiure of the report 
was the recommendation for the 


giant dirigible for regular trans-At- 
lantic passenger service. 

This, when completed, would out- 
rank in size and speed the world’s 
biggest dfrigible—the IZ-129—now 
under construction in Germany. 

The commission recommended 
that the Government build the light- 
er-than-air craft and lease it to a 
private operating company, which 
wouid in turn combine with German 
builders to form an international 
corporation. Cost of the craft would 
be about $5,000,000. 

Other features of the report which 
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approval included 

1.—Expansion in both the Army 
and Navy’s flying personnel and 
equipment 

2.—Continuance of separate con- 
trol over Army and Navy air forces 
as at present 

3.—Unified control over civil avi- 
ation through the creation of a new 
Federal aviation commission. 

The new commission would also 
be granted wide latitude in setting 
up mail and passenger rates. 

4. Construction in the near future 
of a sister ship to the military air- 





_ 


3 


——— 





largest, with construction of a sec- 


ond large airship to follow. 

The commission’s report was in 
effect a confirmation of rumors that 
unification of war and navy avia- 
tion forces would not be asked for. 
As one member of the commission 
said, “The time is not yet here. We 


could not get such a plan through 


Congress.” 

Another reason given for the 
President’s wish to have the report 
in Congress’ hands next week was the 
fact that it contains recommenda- 
tions for a permanent air mail pol- 


$$$] 





PERMANENT NATIONAL AVIATION 


gency air mail law enacted last year 
and which will expire on March 1. 

Meanwhile the Bureau of Air Mail 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommended increased 
compensation to air mail contrac- 
tors in an effort to avert possible 
destruction to commercial aviation. 

The Bureau declared in its report 
that an investigation “clearly shows 


that most of the routes are being | 


operated at substantial losses.” 


The Bureau recommended rate 


increases on nineteen routes, while 


on one route the rates would remain 


POLICY 


they would be decreased. 

A warning by the Bureau was “ 
that “If rates were fixed by the use 
of cost allocations at this time, all 
incentive for the maintenance and 
future development of passenger 
traffic might be destroyed, and a 
tendency to revert to exclusive mail 
service might follow. 

“The effect of efforts to reduce 
the cost of mail service by increas- 
ing the returns from passenger bus- 
iness would be lost. It is obvious 
that the time has not yet arrived 
when the passenger business of the 





ardently championing the stimu- 
lus of business operations. 


@| The advisory council of 52 has 

possibilities. It means a 
clearing house for comments by 
business and finance without all 
the targets for the demagogue or 
public parade and antagonism 
that is developed when business 
organizations try to _ point 
out through formal statements 
unworkable features in proposed 
legislation. 





ness men say 
through their advisory council. 
This means that Secretary Roper | 
will have to exercise considerable | 
tact and judgment in appraising 
what is said to him by his ad- 
visory council. 


| 
, > ¥ 
The big question | 

Witt ADVICE is whether Mr, 
OF BUSINESS Roosevelt wil! lis- | 
BE HEEDED? ten to what busi- | 


| But the fact that a machinery 
of contact exists is a step for- | 
ward. It will help to give busi- 
ness a stimulus and it will afford 
a place where protests can be con- 
centrated. 


| Congress is getting off to 
rather a slow start. It is 
somewhat bewildered by the Su- 
preme Court decisions already 
rendered and what might be 
handed down in the gold cases. 
Added to this fact is that Repre- 
sentative Bankhead, majority 
leader, has been ill and that the 
presidential messages have not 
all been delivered and you get a 
natural reason for the way things 
appear to be drifting. 


This, however, is not a bad 

sign. There are indications 
that the hit-or-miss and panicky 
spirit which attended emergency 
legislation heretofore has been 
swept aside and that while dila- 
tory tactics will not be permitted 
by the majority party in either 
house debate that brings out de- 
fects in proposed bills will have 
more effect than in the past. 


Talk of what the Congress 
may do if the abrogation of 
gold contract is not upheld is 
causing the Treasury considerable 
worry because all over the world 
there’s a suspense now. Dollar 
fluctuations are inevitable till the 
Supreme Court's decision is ren- 
dered. 
: lawyers 
GUESSES ON hereabouts are say- 
GOLD CLAUSE ing that on the law 
DECISION and the facts, the 
government ought 
to win that part of the contro- 
versy which relates to private 
contracts and that the government 
stands to lose the suit brought 
against it to obtain full payment 
on its own bonds that promised 
gold. 





} 
¢ If this happens then the effect | 
on business will be negligible. 
Private contracts would be pay- 
able in currency on the day after 
the decision just as they were the 


day before. 


As for the government's obli- | 
gation to pay the current gold 

value on its own bonds, it should 

not be forgotten that sums can 





not be recovered from _ suits 
against the government without 
its consent. Hence the issue 


| 
would be stalemated and nobody | 
would get any more than one dol- | 
lar of currency for every doliar | 
of gold bonds. 


Foreign holders of bonds, of 

course, might seek diplomatic 
intervention but they cannot en- 
force their claims either. 


Though the princ’ples are im- 
portant the gold cases may 
prove of little consequeice so far 
as actual money changing hands. 
Davin LAWRENCE 


construction of a Government built | 


underwent the President's study and 


ship “Macon,” at present the world's 


icy designed to supplant the emer- unchanged, 


and on eleven others | 


contractors can stand alone.” 
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_ITCAN’T BE 





A COINCIDENCE. 





.. THAT 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES.. 
SAFETY-STEEL BODIES... 


FLOATING POWER.. 
REDISTRIBUTION OF 
WEIGHT.. 





Che 


AVE YOU BEEN READING the automo- 
bile advertisements this year? Have 
you seen the new cars? 

If you have, you must have noticed the 
emphasis that is being placed on Hydraulic 
Brakes. . . Steel Bodies . . . and the new Re- 
distribution of Weight. 


To many people, these may be new fea- 
tures. It is true that many cars are adding 





Above: Center of balance in a conventional car is well 
in the rear. Below: Note how the center of bal- 
ance has been advanced in Chrysler Motors cars. 


one or another of them for the first time. 
But talk to the owner of any Chrysler, 
De Soto, Dodge or Plymouth car. 
He’s had Hydraulic Brakes for years. He 
wouldn’t drive a car that didn’t have them. 
He has the protection of an All-Steel Body 
for himself and his family. 
And if he is an “Airflow” owner, he has 


been enjoying Redistribution of Weight... 








riding between the axles...for twelve months. 


Can it be just a coincidence that these 
vital motor car features of 1935 were all 





5 


Above: THE NEW “Airflow” cars are now being 
shown by Chrysler and De Soto dealers everywhere. 
See these sensational cars. Go modern this year. 





Left: IN 1924, Chrysler Motors engineers intro- 


duced Hydraulic Brakes on their cars. Today, 
these brakes are recognized as the safest kind. 


presented first by Chrysler Motors? 


Isn’t it rather an obvious evidence of 
leadership in sound engineering... the 
ability to lead rather than to follow? 


This is a vitally important thought to any 
man who plans to buy a new car—for this 
reason: In Chrysler Motors cars all these 
features have been perfected. 


Their Hydraulic Brakes are the result of 
10 years’ research and development. Their 
Bodies are 100% All-Steel construction. 


And isn’t it logical that Redistribution of 
Weight should have been worked out best 
by the same men who pioneered and de- 
veloped this principle... now a basic feature 
in every Chrysler Motors car? 


A little investigation will show you that 
only a Chrysler, De Soto, Dodge or Plym- 
outh has a// these vital features . . . plus 
patented Floating Power engine mount- 
ings that end motor vibration. 


And this year, amazing mechanical fea- 
tures make these four cars the most eco- 
nomical in Chrysler Motors history. 

We urge you to see these new cars today. 
Compare them with any others for Comfort, 
Economy and Advanced Engineering. 
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OVER THE THRESHOLD OF THE WHITE HOUSE EXECUTIVE OFFICES THIS PAST WEEK STEPPED DIPLOMATS, MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 
BUSINESS MEN, ECONOMISTS AND SOCIAL VISITORS 


In the Executive Offices 


HE President’s week came in like a March 
lion with a fifty-mile gale buffeting the 
high and the low, setting the plack 
branches tossing in a dance of dervishes 

and scattering broken twigs along the boulevard. 

But it was only a 24-hour affair and the White 
House lawn next day was as neat as ever, with 
trim little bundles of faggots, collected for re- 
moval by the caretakers, that reminded you of 
properties in a Hans Andersen fairy tale. To 
democratize the scene, two very unofficial (as to 
ownership and pedigree) canines frisked undis- 
turbed in the very shadow of the portico. 

Inside the Executive Offices there was a long 
list of applications for interviews with the Presi- 
dent, accumulated from the days when, the week 
before, there had been no callers at all. 


A WORLD OF PROBLEMS 


Aviation was in the air, security was just 
around the corner, the World Court raised its 
dignified if not too welcome head from the sea 
of documents that paused in the Presidential 
basket; farmers, diplomats, the soldier bonus, a 
bevy of mammoth and crimson lobsters, gift from 
the Virginia Tidewater, all strutted their hour in 
the Presidential gaze. Even the shadowy figures 
of Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer slipped across the 
scene—not to mention a wedding. 

And—this is news—the President dined out, at 
the hotel which houses the Vice President, at a 
State dinner given by him in return to similar 
hospitality of the previous week. That was 
Wednesday and the next night was the second 
White House reception of the season. 

One of the week’s first callers was Clark Howell, 
veteran publisher of the Atlanta Constitution 
with plenty of young and eligible ideas on the 
subject of airplanes. As Chairman of the Avia- 
tion Committee, he has been “investigating to 


end investigations” and he called with his col- °* 


leagues, leit a tentative draft of his lengthy re- 
port, and was asked to call again later, when the 
President had pondered it. 


FOOD AND DRUG BILL 


The food and drug bill popped up again, but 
this time with a less fearsome name attached to 
it than the one it bore before—that of Undersec- 
retary Tugwell—and Senator Copeland talked 
over the new version of the measure with the 
President, a highly modified version, he assured 
inquirers, and really “his own bill.” 

Jesse Jones, tall, gray, and sedate, came in the 
interest of greater longevity for his Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The elixir would be 
requested of Congress by the President, Chair- 
man Jones reported. Very little money, he ex- 
plained, would be needed for another two-year 
lease of life for the lending body. 

The next day there appeared a delegation 
which caused hope to “spring eternal,” as he him- 
self put it, in the President’s breast—hope that 
next Spring he might add a few miles to the 
25,000 which make up his travel record, by visiting 
the San Diego Exposition in May. The invitation 
was presenied in person by Republican Repre- 
sentative Burnham and his fellow-Californian, G. 
A. Davidson. 

The President has seen half of the United 
States already; he wants to see more, and his 
medical advisors, who recently reported him in 
excellent health, attribute much to the breaks in 
the deadly routine of office that his jaunts pro- 
vide. 

Then the calendar brought up memories of the 
Mississippi and the worid populated with the cre- 
ations of Samuel Langhorne Clemens. A golden 
key was brought to the President’s hand. He 
pressed it and half way across the Continent, 
lights flashed on Cardiff Hill in the little town of 
Hannibal, Mo., to open the celebration of the 
Mark Twain centennial. 


FARMERS SPEAK 


Next the farmers had their chance. Headed 
by Edward O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and introduced by 
Secretary Wallace, the delegation marched into 
the oval office, received a hearty handshake, and 
solemnly turned over their program which voiced 
general approval of what the Administration had 
already done and urged several suggestions for 
the future. 

The President carefully read through the pro- 
gram in their presence, giving informal endorse- 
ment to many of its points. 

For the second time in the week a prominent 
Republican smilingly passed the doorkeepers to 


fulfill an appointment with the President. He 
was the quiet and persuasive Minority Leader of 
the Senate, Charles McNary, of Oregon. His in- 
terest lay in seeing another TVA spring to 
fruition from the generous planting of Public 
Works in the basin of the Columbia River. 
And cotton was discussed. Trade Advisor Peek, 
much of whose advice seems to have run counter 
to his colleagues, hurried in to meet Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau for another of the 
many hopeful talks on the subjet of a world 
agreement on restriction of agricultural sur- 
pluses. Surpluses are Mr. Peek’s hobby—have 
been for many years. 

The bright, cold day ended. 
dent’s work went on. 


THAT SECURITY MESSAGE 


In the evening, the last phases of the social 
security message were given shape. He wanted 
to get it into the hands of the press well in ad- 
vance of its release, so that they might have time 
to read and study before they wrote. Before 
him the President had the report of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, 35,000 words. 


But the Presi- 


By mid-week the tide was at its full. The eco- 
nomic security message was rounded into shape 
and ready Thursday for delivery. On Wednesday 
a busy day climaxed in the most informal of 
formal affairs—the Vice President’s dinner—and 
included the semi-weekly press. conference, 
crowded as ever. 

Representative Sam Rayburn, chairman of the 


important Interstate Commere Commission, the 
President’s right arm in piloting the Securities 
investigation and the subsequent legislation ar- 
rived with Secretary Wallace to talk more about 
cotton—a different phase of the subject this 
time. 

With them were Senator Bankhead—brother of 
the Floor Leader of the House and co-author 
with him of the acreage restriction bill—and 
Senator Byrnes of South Carolina and Repre- 
sentative Jones, chairman of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee. These men, all keenly in- 
terested in keeping “the fields of snowy white” 
out of the red, called to straighten out the opera- 
tion of the voluntary allotment program. 


AT THE PRESS CONFERENCE 


At the press conference tne President spoke of 
his hopes for the California trip already men- 
tioned. He reiterated his desire for a pure food 
bill with teeth in it; but, as usual, refused spe- 
cifically to endorse Senator Copeland’s measure 
and then balanced that evasion with the smiling 
assurance that he thought the Senator was 
handling the thing all right. 

Philippine independence and the St. Lawrence 
treaty were mentioned. Questions about the Su- 
preme Court and the gold clause and stabiliza- 
tion of the dollar by use of the Treasury funds 
were turned aside without comment. 

Doubling of State and Federal taxes had been 
discussed, the President said. Also Bernard Baruch 
was continuing his conferences on the subject of 


taking the profits out of war, but was not yet 
ready to submit his report. 

Meanwhile, the President had looked across 
America’s borders, written and sent to the Sen- 
ate his plea for the World Court, urged the Sen- 
ate’s ratification that would “throw its weight 
into the scale in favor of peace.” 

In the evening, with Mrs. Roosevelt, the Pres- 
ident honored the Vice President’s board. 

The next morning the Presidential household 
looked out on lawn and hedge covered with a 
thick blanket of white. Down the hills of the 
parks, sleds coasted. 


SECURITY MESSAGE 


It was to be another busy day. Everywhere 
heads were bent over the President’s security 
message. America had turned another page in 
history, it seemed; the Congress was asked to 
take steps to establish “the security cf the men, 
women, and children of the Nation against cer- 
tain hazards and vicissitudes of life.’ 

“We cannot afford to neglect the plain duty 
before us,” wrote the President. And so the Na- 
tion was urged to take on its shoulders perma- 
nent responsibility for its unfortunate, to move 
against “the dreadful consequences of eco- 
nomic insecurity;” in short, to scrap the ad- 
venturous, rough-and-tumble philosophy of 
“every man for himself and the devil take th: 
hindmost.” 

The tracks cleared for the immediate intro- 
duction of legislation which would translate the 

















ONE GOOD DINNER’ DESERVES ANOTHER 


—Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


The President (on the arm of Capt. Wilson Brown) and Mrs. Roosevelt attend a dinner in their honor given by The Vice President and Mrs. Garner 


THE skies were spreading a fleecy but not 

entirely comfortable carpet over the Wash- 
ington streets on Wednesday evening of the past 
week when the President kept the first of two 
important social engagements that followed 
within twenty-four hours of each other. 

The first was the most exclusive but the less 
formal; it was the return -of last week’s White 
House dinner to the Vice President—one of the 
few occasions of the season when the President 
dines out. 

It was, for all the high hats and heels, just a 
step around the corner to where Mr. and Mrs. 
Garner have their apartments atop the roof of a 
hotel surrounded by a roof-garden. 


WILL ROGERS ON HAND 


The long, oval table in the hotel’s rose dining 
room was splashed with deep red where seven 
great silver centerpieces displayed huge bou- 
quets of ruby roses—christened by some loyal 
New Deal christener—“Better Times” blossoms. 

By the place-card of each lady guest was a 
corsage of gardenias; by each man’s, a maroon 








carnation, a gesture imported from Hollywood 
by the host, who once loved to hate the tail coat, 
as a more festive touch to the mis-en-scene. 

There were other spices to lift the affair from 
the dull category of the impeccably conven- 
tional. For instance, gleeful amidst the gleam- 
ing shirtfronts, there was Will Rogers dressed in 
the conventionally unconventional Rogerian blue 
serge—double-breasted, he pridefully pointed out, 
lest the concession of a black in tie and shoes 
might mitigate his glorious shame. 

And there was Gene Buck, head of “ASCAP,” 
the authors, composers, and artists-in-general 
society, long-time friend of Mr. Garner; and Mr. 
Buck’s friend, “the Great Cardini,” who, perhaps, 
did most to scotch any high-browing that might 
crop forth. 

For this gracile gentleman with the intriguing 
nose and perfect Bond Street dress and manner 
suddenly produced burning cigarettes from no- 
where and put them back—one of many feats of 
legerdemain in the repertoire of this master 
prestidigitator. 

Magic and song and music followed the demi- 
tasses in the sun room until it was time to go 





And then it was Thursday, and the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt must repeat the affair: this 
time under their own roof in honor of the jurists, 
among them the much spotlighted “nine old gen- 
tlemen in black” who are deciding the constitu- 
tionality of the gold clause. It was the judiciary 
—e the most dignified of all State func- 
ions. 


DINNER FOR JURISTS 


The President, fresh from greeting via tele- 
phone and loudspeaker his fellow Hollanders 
assembled in a New York hotel, met his guests, 
per protocol, assembled in the Green Room, as 
“Hail to the Chief” rose and died from the lobby 
where the red-coated Marine Band labored in 
its accustomed place. 

For the rest, it was the shaking of a thousand 
hands of the lesser lights as they passed in line. 
Then unspiked punch from the Lincoln punch 
bowl which has, in its day, known less pale bev- 
erages, and, finally, attempts at a one-step or 
two on the crowded East Room floor. 

Rvt by 


that 


time the President was in bed 








policies outlined in the security message into the 
law of the land, ardent supporters of the bonus, 
were preparing to push their campaign. 

At the same moment the President called ina 
General for a littie talk on strategy for his side. 

It was General Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. When the General reappeared in 
the Executive Offices after his conference, he 
was quite ready to speak. In his usual ingratiat- 
ing voice, difficult to associate with one of the 
artillery’s most accomplished “cussers” back in 
the days when he was a young line officer in the 
Philippines, he explained his part in the game. 


STRATEGY MAPPED 


He laid his brief-case on the shiny top of 
Aguinaldo’s table, which, if he had noticed it, 
might have stirred many a memory of bolo and 
mauser, and showed his neat memoranda of the 
various bills proposed, the regulations now ex- 
tant, some of which, concerning Spamish-War 
veterans, were conflicting, and explained that hi 
bureau was making analyses of them for Con- 
gressional and Presidential use. 

Dozens of the bonus bills had been prepared, 
he said; two especially were the subject of his 
conference with the President. 

Then the cheerful aviationists returned, led 
again by their rotund and cheerful Chairman 
Howell. The President was now ready to talk 
about their report. Another winged message in 
the offing 


TOUCH OF DIPLOMACY 


Then there was a touch of color, a whiff of 
the rarer atmosphere of diplomacy—and South 
American tea. It was tall and trig Alexander 
Weddell, American Ambassador to Argentine, 
cane, white spats and all. ° 

He had the pleasure of bearing a small gift 
from the land of the pampas or thereabouts— 
a small package of the national beverage of 
Argentine, mate (with accent acute on the e), 
which the President drinks, likes and recom- 
mends to all and sundry. This and “routine 
matters,” the Ambassador explained in carefully 
chosen language, was the burden of his con- 
versation. 

When the Presiaent and Mrs. Roosevelt left 
their guests on Thursday evening they had some- 
thing quite apart from affairs of State on their 
minds. Mrs. Roosevelt set off for Gotham. 

Next morning, just as the vibrant “I do’s” 
were being whispered in the Roosevelt home on 
Sixty-fifth street in New York, news men at the 
White House were informed that one of their 
former colleagues, now lost in the wide, wide 
world of affairs, had been awarded as lady of 
his choice none other than Anna Roosevelt Dall. 
It was a very quiet, civil wedding. 

Oh, yes, the groom was John Boettiger, former 
member of the Chicago Tribune staff in Wash- 
ington, friend of the attractive Mrs. Dall since 
pre-Presidential days. 

And so the President started his day with a 
phone call of congratulation, and turned to his 
desk and another heavy agenda. 

First there was William Phillips, Undersecre- 
tary of State, on official matters, undisclosed— 
“a dozen of them,” in fact. 


POWER AND LOANS 


Then Dexter Cooper, power engineer from 
Maine, to talk about the Passamaquoddy power 
project; next, Senator William Dietrich (Dem.), 
of Illinois, to discuss more, liberal loans from 
the Farm Credit Administration, and Robert 
Fechner, with associates interested in the future 
of the civilian conservation camps. 

Senators Glass and Byrd, of Virginia, came 
urging the appointment of Baldwin Bane, execu- 
tive secretary of the Federal Securities Commis- 
sion, to succeed Ferdinand Pecora, who had 
resigned to become a New York State Supreme 
Court Justice. 

Secretary Ickes appeared on department busi- 
ness and Representative William Sirovich (Dem.), 
of New York, with, said the latter. “my bill to 
provide for reform in the Civil Service.” Then 
the weekly gathering of Cabinet and the Press 
again, developments of which are dealt with 
elsewhere on these pages. 

A new Ambassador of Belgium and new Minis- 
ter from Sweden presented their credentials and, 
with the usual exchange of amenities, another 
heavy week drew to a close. 


H. R. BAUKHAGE 
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SHIFTING 3,500,000 PERSONS FROM RELIEF TO JOBS 


Government Develops Its Program of 


Public Projects to Hire All the 
Needy Able to Work 


ELIEF, the largest single business 

in the United States, is in the 
midst of a major reorganization, the 
first since the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration was created 
in May, 1933. 

Eventually it is hoped that a pro- 
gram will be developed which—by 
using the $4,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion the President hopes to get from 
Congress—will end the need for re- 
lief. In the opinion of Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins, this 
goal will be reached by July, 1936. 

The entire program will not be 
made public until the legislation 
embodying it is presented to Con- 
gress. But three fundamentals on 
which it is being based have been 
disclosed. 

In the new set-up the Federal 
Government renounces its role as 
the giver of relief. Instead, it be- 
comes the employer of 3,500,000 per- 
sons, the employable population of 
the relief rolls. 

Henceforth all unemployables 
must be cared for by the States and 
local communities. 


NEW WORK PROJECTS 


Work projects must be of a type 
that will not interfere with private 
business. 

A decentralized system to be used 
in carrying out these three princi- 
ples, although the program will be 
supervised by a central Federal 
agency, replacing the present sys- 
tem of separate agencies for relief 
and for public works. 

April 1 has been set by President 
Roosevelt as the date when he hopes 
to start the transfer from the pres- 
ent system to the new. By mid- 
Summer it is planned to have the 
1,500,000 unemployables on relief 
rolls under the care of the States 
and local communities and a large 
proportion of the work projects well 
under way. It is hoped to have the 
full program in_ operation by 
Autumn. 

Although no date for beginning the 


Federal officials are working with 
the State authorities to devise plans 
for the transfer 

Mr. Hopkins made it clear last 
week that during the transition 
none of the unemployables will be 
permitted to suffer hardships 


NONE TO SUFFER 


In the future, says Mr. Hopkins, 
the Federal Government will care 
only for those unemployable classes, 
such as the aged and the dependent 
children, who may be affected by 
security legislation passed by Con- 
gress. 

The work relief program, on which 
the FERA has depended during the 
months since the close of the civil 
works program, is now believed to 
be at its peak, with 2,250,000 per- 
sons employed. Additional employ- 
ment for 1,250,000 persons is con- 
templated in the new plan. 

A fundamental difference be- 
tween the new works program and 
the old is to be in the type of work 
provided. To conserve funds it has 
been necessary to utilize work re- 
lief projects which used a minimum 
of materials 

The new program will make it 
possible to carry out projects using 
more materials than the old, but it 
will endeavor to avoid the mistak 
of the Public Works Administration 
in financing projects which give ua 
great deal of employment to ma- 
chinery. 


| RURAL RELIEF 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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President Roosevelt has indicated 
that approximately $1.000,000,000 of 
the four-billion-dollar fund may be 
used to provide loans for local mu- 
nicipalities to permit them to carry 
out public projects of the type 
financed by PWA. Plans for this 
type of project differ from those 
formerly followed in that there will 
be no grants, but all projects will be 
financed solely through loans, for 
which the Federal Government will 
charge interest representing the 
cost to it 


The United States News 


important phases of the new pro- 
gram. Such a program, which, it is 
estimated, would take care of 4,000,- 
000 persons on relief, is reported to 
under the consideration of the 
Administration 


he 
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Persons taking part in the rural 
rehabilitation plan would be given 
an opportunity to raise a large pro- 
portion of their own foodstuffs on 
subsistence homesteads, where they 
would be financed by the Federal 
Government. 

A major part of the rehabilitation 
would be of families already living 
in rural areas. According to Mr. 
Hopkins, the largest measure of the 
President’s new program will be car- 
ried out without attempting to move 
families from the localities in which 
they are now located. 

Another prospective step is toward 
expansion of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. In some official quar- 
ters the proposal has been made 
that the CCC be increased to double 
its present size. There are now 370,- 
000 men in 1,728 camps. 


TWO-FOLD BENEFITS 

Proponents of the expansion point 
out that the CCC is a two-fold meas- 
ure. Not only are the workers bene- 
fited, but a large percentage of the 
pay goes to their families. 

Other possible work projects in- 
volve the expenditure of approx- 
imately $500,000,000 for elimination 
of grade crossings, another large 
road construction program, and an 
extensive rural electrification proj- 
ect 

Plans for a huge low-cost housing 
program also have been submitted. 
This type of construction represents 
an expansion of the $150,000,000 
slum clearance program of the PWA. 

Substantial progress has _ been 
made recently in the PWA housing 
program. Thirteen Federal low- 
cost housing projects are in various 
stages of progress. Bids for con- 
struction of a project at Atlanta, 
Ga., the second such project to reach 
the building stage, were announced 
last week 

The task of returning the unem- 


ployables to the ec: rites and 
local communities wii plified 
by use of information ted in 
recent FERA survey figures 
on unemployables aie available, 


pational characteristics of persons 
on relief in major cities throughout 
the country reveal that about 90 
per cent of the households contain 
one or more persons of employable 
age who want work 


PROBLEM OF AGED 

One of the major problems re- 
vealed by this study is that a large 
percentage of those on relief are 
from the older age groups. About 
half of the employables in the 
various States are over 45. Under 
modern industrial conditions it is 
difficult to find employment for older 
workers. 

The studies of occupational char- 


acteristics also reveal that many of 





those asking for work have had 
many years of experience in their 
usual occupations. 

Final determination of those who 
are to be counted as unemployables 


| 
| 
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will be made by local case workers 
under the direction of the FERA. 

In most cases, says Mr. Hopkins, 
it will be possible to work out a 
simple system fo 
number unem- 


comparatively 


judging the of 


ployables 


PLANS FOR TRANSFER 


Mr. Hopkins has not announced his 

plans for speeding up the transfer 
of the unemployables to the States. 
In exceptional cases he points out 
that Federal aid may be extended 
for a short time. 

There are now 19,500,000 persons 
on relief, according to Mr. Hopkins 
estimate. Enough money is avail- 
able to FERA from present funds 
to continue relief allotments until 
the middle of February. 

Administration leaders in Con- 
gress are making plans to rush the 
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OKANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 
Completely air-conditioned.All Pull- 
man—no extra fare. To East Coast, 
West Coast and Central Florida. Lv 
Washington daily at 5:20 P.M 


NEW YORK-FLORIDA LIMITED 


sleeping cars. Coaches air-condi- 
tioned, New York to Miami. Daily 
Florida. Lv. Washington daily at 


11:59 P.M 


Air-conditioned dining, lounge, 


service to the Carolinas, Georgia, 


FLORIDA % SOUTH 


NiR- CONDITIONED. 


FASTER SCHEDULES ...EARLIER ARRIVALS 


Air-conditioned comfort, an exclusive SEABOARD feature. 
Clean, quiet, restful. Uniform temperature the 
year ‘round for the entire journey. 


Seaboard serves Mid-South resorts 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, Camden, Sea Islana. 


LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES—18 DAY; 30 DAY; 9 MONTHS LIMIT 
Write for Booklet A of complete information and Booklet B, Hotel Guide. 
E. PLACK, A.G.P.A., 714-14th St., N.W., Wash., D.C., Tel. National 0637-38 


SOUTHERN STATES SPECIAL 
Completely air-conditioned; 
coaches, dining, lounge, sleeping 
cars, All year service to the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Florida. Lv 
Washington daily at 215 P. M. 


COTTON STATES SPECIAL 
Completely air-conditioned. To 
Athens, Atlanta, Columbus, Ga. and 
Birmingham, with connections to 
New Orleans, Memphis, the South 
west. Lv. Washington daily at 
2:25 P.M 








SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


The ONLY completely Air-conditioned trains to the South 
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$4,000,000,000 work relief bill through | quested by the President to provide 
without delay after it is submitted. | 


funds for the tapering off of the 


In addition, $880,000,000 has been re- | present direct relief program. 
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SPECIAL 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
CRUISE TO BERMUDA 
mM. V. GEORGIC 
Soils Sat.Feb.9,6P.M. 
Ret.Wed.Feb.13,A.M. 
A Day Ashore in Bermuda 


*45 up 


No passports 


FROM 


NEW YORK 












6 DAY AND 13 DAY 


NASS 


IN THE BAHAMAS 


EVERY SATURDAY 
$$. CARINTHIA 


These cruises in the world-cruising liner Carinthia 
are destined to be among the most popular this 
winter... 6 Day Cruises with a day and evening in 





es Nassau, $70 up... 13 Day Cruises with 7 days 
OTHER CRUISES in Nassau, $127 up. One Way Rate to Nassau, 
$65 up. Round Trip with stopover privilege, $85. 

TO THE WEST INDIES af 
& SOUTH AMERICA Sailing from New York Jan. 26... Feb. 2.. 
Feb. 9.. Feb. 16.. Feb. 23... Mar. 2..Mar. 9.. 
BRITANNIC Mar. 16.. Mar. 23..Mar.30.. Apr.6.. Apr. 13, 
fob. 1... 1800 ALSO 8 DAY EASTER CRUISE TO NASSAU 
* $210.00 AND BERMUDA , . . Apr. 20... . $90 up. 

ee - 


Feb. 21 to Feb. 25 
$45.00 

Feb. 26 . .18 Days 
$210.00 


Mar. 19 ..18 Days 
$210.00 


To MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT& HOLY LAND 
AQUITANIA 
From N, Y. Jan. 31 
and Mar.9, 35 Days 
First Class . $520 up 


Tourist Class $280 up and MAR. 2 
SAMARIA PAs 
From N.Y. . Feb. 2 a. 

y 


First Class $525 up 





Inquire regarding 
Deferred Payment Plan 


No Passports Required 


England’s largest motor-liner... 
for pleasure cruising ...to glamorous ports in 
sunny Carib Seas. 


TWO 14 DAY CRUISES .. . FROM N. Y. FEB. 14 
. « « Visiting La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cartagena, Panama, Kingston, Nassau. 


TWO Il DAY CRUISES ... FROM N. Y. MAR, 20 


N.Y. APR. IS... Return Apr. 21 


See Your 


CUNAR DB 


TO THE 


WESTINDIES 


AND SOUTH AMERICA 
IN THE MODERN GEORGIC 


erfectly designed 


$167.50 up. 


« Visiting Kingston, Panama and 
$132.50 up. 


5 DAY EASTER CRUISE TO BERMUDA... FROM 


- + « $65 up. 


Local Agent or 


WHITE STAR 





transfer of the unemployables to the A program of rural rehabilitation, as well as figures for a great many 
States and local communities has | costing between $750,000,000 and $1,- | cities on West Indies Cruises, = 1504 K St. N. W., Wash., D.C. District 7775 
been set, Mr. Hopkins discloses that 000,000,000, may be one of the most Returns from the study of occu- | 














A section of the department 
where Chesterfield tobaccos 
are blended and cross-blended. 
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SATURDAY 


MONDAY WEDNESDAY 
ANDKE 
LUCREZIA LILY KOSTELANETZ 
BORI PONS 10 PIECE ORCHESTRA 


KOSTELANETZ ORCHESTRA 
9 P.M. (&. s. T.) 


aND CHORLS 
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J ust what is meant 
by cross-blending tobaccos...and 
how does it make a cigarette milder 
and taste better... 


Well, in blending you take two or more tobaccos 


N making Chesterfields we take 
Bright tobacco from Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida. 
We take Burley tobacco from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and tobacco 
from Southern Maryland. 

Then in addition to these home- 


grown tobaccos we take tobacco 
grown in Turkey and Greece. 

We balance these mild, ripe 
home-grown tobaccos with the 
right amounts and the right kinds 


of aromatic Turkish. 


and mix them together—a rather simple process. 
But cross-blending goes a step further... 


Then, instead of just mixing the 
tobaccos together, we blend and 
cross-blend them so that all the 
different flavors go together into 
one full Havor—the Chesterfield 
taste that so many smokers like. 

Cross-blending tobaccos as tt is 
done in Chesterfields gives the 
cigarette a pleasing taste and 
aroma— they're mild and yet 


They Satisfy. 
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United States Senate 


Thunder over World Court De- 
bate; Arms Inquiry Appropriation 


(OFFICIAL records do not register all the de- 
tails in Congress when great issues are 


pending. 


All week long in the Senate there has been 
volleying and thundering over the Administra- 
* tion resolution of adherence of the United States 


to the World Court. 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, Major- 
ity Leader, led off the debate Tuesday. He ar- 
gued American membership in the World Court 
is necessary “to substitute law for anarchy in 


international affairs.” 


Back in the middle of the Democratic side sat 
the Democratic Whip, Senator Lewis, of Illinois. 
His job is to gauge effect of speeches, watch 
trends of sentiment and keep tab on party 


strength on major proposals. 


THE WAY WIND BLOWS 


Senator Lewis adjusted his spectacles 
looked about the Senate chamber, both 


and 
sides. 


Then he reached into his lavender “weskit,” took 
out a pocket scissors and began trimming his 


amber beard. He was immersed in thought, care- 
fully studying the situation and figuring the ef- 
fect of the speech. 

A two-thirds majority is necessary for ratifi- 
cation. The Administration leaders, as the de- 
bate wore on, predicted the Senate would ratify 
the World Court protocols—that is, would agree 
to adhere to the World Court—whenever the is- 
sue is brought to a vote. The Administration 
Senators claim they feel they have a comfortable 
margin to support the President on the adher- 
ence. The opposition does not concede that by 
any manner of means. 

“This” said Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, with vibrant voice and shaking finger, 


fi 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
PLANNING A PROTEST 
“To the victors belong the spoils?” .A ques- 
tion raised on Capitol Hill as Representatives 
J. R. Mitchell and W. D. McFarlane (left to 
right) both Democrats, propose an investiga- 
tion of patronage. 











on Wednesday, “is the worst moment, sirs, to 
ask us to join this peculiar relationship to the 
League of Nations.” 

For years he has been a fighter to the last 
ditch on any League proposal. He quoted Sen- 
ator Pope (Dem.), of Idaho, as openly avowing 
that he is going to introduce a resolution for 
American membership in the League, which Sen- 
ator Johnson said the Department of States is 
assisting in preparing. 

“Senators,” warned Senator Johnson, “remem- 
ber Virgil, ‘easy is the descent to hell.’” 





(CONGRESS has heard the opening 
volley fired in the battle for the 
“Magna Charta of the Old Folks.” 
The Townsend old-age pension 
plan, with the promise of $200 per 
month to every citizen of the 
United States 60 years of age or over, 
having been sponsored by gray- 
‘haired poet laureate Representative 
McGroarty, of California, now rests 
with the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Opposed to this measure is the 
old-age pension plan of the Admin- 
istration, which would set the re- 
tirement age at 65 and allow a 
maximum of $30 per month to the 
aged. 

With Representative Bob Dough- 
ton of North Carolina as chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, all signs point to a 
shelving of the Townsend plan in 
favor of the Administration’s meas- 








ADHERENCE VS. DENUNCIATION 


On Wednesday, the Senate received from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt a message asking that the Sen- 
ate consent “be given in such form as not to 
defeat the objective of adherence.” 

On Thursday, the militant Senator Huey Long, 
of Louisiana, charged back and forth in the 
first row of the Senate chamber, denouncing the 
World Court proposal. ; 

Senators Vandenberg (Rep.) of Michigan, al- 
ways a model of dignity, and Logan (Dem.) of 
Kentucky, with the same judicial mien as when 
he presided aver the highest court of his State, 
delivered Friday’s speeches in the World Court 
series. Senator Vandenberg urged the Senate to 
adopt a reservation to safeguard the country’s 
traditional policy of holding aloof from European 
entanglements. He said the United States could 
join the Court without becoming a member of 
the League. 


COMPROMISES AUTHORIZATION 


Did the World War create 22,000 new million- 
aires in America alone? Senator Nye (Rep.) of 
North Dakota, says it did. He argued in the 
Senate Tuesday for a $100,000 appropriation to 
continue his committee’s investigation of the mu- 
nitions industry, whose objective is to take the 
profits out of war. Finally the Senate compro- 
mised on authorizing $50,000 to carry on, with a 
view to winding up at this session. 

The President’s message regarding social se- 
curity legislation was received. 

The Vandenberg resolution asking the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and AAA for information 
relating to the corner in December futures was 
adopted. 

The Administration resolution to continue the 
lending powers of RFC for two years after Janu- 
ary 31 was introduced. 

The Senate Committee on Mines and Mining 
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reported favorably a revised form of the Connally 
bill to meet the Supreme Court of the United 
States’ decision regarding oil shipments. 


MTN 


ure. 

But the battle has just begun in 
Congress, and in back of the Town- 
send plan is the shadow of “mil- 
lions of supporters.” 

Following is a transcript of a de- 
bate last week on the House floor: 

Mr. HOEPPEL (Dem.), of Arcadia, 
Calif.: Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague from California, 
Mr. John Steven McGroarty, intro- 
duced a moment ago the much- 
heralded Townsend old-age revolv- 
ing pension plan. 
This plan has been ridiculed and 





{VER watch the characteristic 
poses of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives? 

In the Senate, Vice President 
Garner, presiding, crosses his legs 
and jeans on an elbow. But he 
likes to quit the rostrum and sit at 
a desk in the rear row or go into the 
cloakroom to swap stories. 

In the House, Speaker Byrns has 
to adjust his long frame to his 
leather backed, swivel-chair. He 
tilts far back and crosses his legs. 
His eyes sweep over the House with 
the motion regularity of a wind- 
shield wiper. 


TWO HUMAN DYNAMOS 


Both Vice President Garner and 
Speaker Byrns were majority leaders 
of the House. They were human 
dynamos in debate. Garner, small 
and chunky, shook with passion as 
he poured forth torrential denun- 
ciation of income tax evaders. Byrns, 
like a tall sycamore waving in the 
winds, swung his arms in violent 
gestures as he assailed opponents in 
debate. It’s different now, for both 
have to preserve a judicial poise. 

Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, 
Majority Leader of the Senate, 
moves slowly and deliberately, like 
a stalking lion in the jungle. He 
sits in the key seat of the first row, 
first desk on the center aisle. 

Sometimes he sits motionless an 
half hour at a time, but all the 
while he is on guard, listening to 
everything said and done. Scme- 


pr an 


WHERE'S THE GAVEL, MR. BYRNS? 


criticized by the press and by 
various individuals and I am now 
giving formal notice that next week 
I am going to ask for ample time 
to explain the Townsend plan to 
the Members of the Congress. 


HIGH COST CITED 


Mr. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex.: If all of the 435 Members of 
this House would join the Ways and 
Means Committee and spend six 
months devising every means of 
taxation known to tax experts, we 
could not raise enough money to 
pay $200 a month to over 8,000,000 
people over 60 years of age. 


Mr. HOEPPEL. I hope my friend 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas will assist me so that I may 
obtain ample time to expound my 
ideas. It is my belief that if he will 
listen to my argument he will not 
consider as absurd the plan which 
I outline. 


Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of 
a reasonable, sane old-age pension. 
But the so-called “Townsend plan” 
of paying $24,000,000,000 per year is 
utterly absurd, for neither this Gov- 
ernment nor any other could ever 
raise that sum of money. 


SUGGESTS TAX ON RICH 


Mr. TRUAX (Dem.), of Bucyrus, 
Ohio: I would ask the gentleman 
if he would not rather favor a tax 


on wealth than a sales tax to 


times, warming up, he forgets the 
Senate rule to always address the 
chair and turns his back to the 
chair as he engages in colloquies. 


MR. McNARY IS PRIM 


Senator McNary, of Oregon, 
Minority Leader, ever watchful, sits 
primly and precisely at his front 
row desk, rarely making a speech, 
avoiding obstructive tactics, but in- 
terrupting whenever necessary as 
party leader. His slim figure leans 
over his desk as he talks, with well- 
modulated voice, in carefully chosen 
words. 

Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of 
Illinois, Democratic whip of the 
Senate, attracts most attention from 
gallery spectators. He has an am- 
ber beard, wears a double-breasted 
suit, light-colored vest and gray 
spats. 

He first came to Congress as a 
Representative from Washington 
State and in his first speech, on the 
Army appropriation bill, he char- 
acterized military officers as “tas- 
selated military satraps.” 


CLASSIC SPEECHES 


Mr. Lewis’ speeches are rapid-fire 
classics. In the midst of his flow of 
eloquence he meanders out into the 
center aisle, stepping forward and 
stepping backward but always fac- 
ing the chair. 

Senator Glass, of Virginia, once 
Secretary of.the Treasury, short of 
stature, rests both hands on his 
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finance any old-age pension bill? 

Mr. HOEPPEL. If the gentleman 
will help me to get sufficient time, 
I am confident that I can answer 
his question satisfactorily. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have some very 
interesting disclosures which I have 
received from Dr. Townsend’s Cali- 
fornia office, which shows that his 
business is in thriving condition fi- 
nancially. 

I quote from a letter received 
from Townsend’s office last October, 
addressed to me at Abilene, Tex. 
the following admissions signed by 
Dr. Townsend’s secretary: 

“With reference to the Townsend 
Clubs which are being organized 
throughout the Nation, the only de- 
mand of members is that they pur- 
chase a booklet at 25 cents, giving a 
complete analysis of the plan. 

“It may be of interest to you to 
know that we have several million 
signatures on our petitions and this 
is not omitting your own good State 
of Texas.” 


RECEIPTS COMPUTED 

If, as stated by Dr. Townsend’s 
office, on Oct. 15, 1934, he had “sev- 
eral million members” and the only 
demand he made on them was to re- 
quire that they pay him 25 cents 
each for a pamphlet, it is a mere 
matter of calculation to find out 
what are his receipts. 

When I pinned one of his em- 


ployes down as to what was meant 








—Underwood & Underwood. 


The Speaker of the House is not holding a party caucus or a legisla tive “bull session.” Merely talking to the “gentlemen of the press.” 


The Townsend Plan in the House 


by “several million” he said it meant 
over 3,000,000. Well, 3,000,000 mem- 
bers at 25 cents each amounts to 
$750,000 that Dr. Townsend received 
from them up to Oct. 15, 1934. And 
he must have received quite a sum 
from them since that date. 

Dr. Townsend says that his plan 
is for the Government to pay $200 
per month to every person in the 
United States over 60 years of age, 
and he claims that there are only 
8,000,000 such persons. 

Taking his own figures, that would 
mean that our Government would 
have to raise for this item alone the 
stupendous sum of $1,600,000,000 
each month, or the aggregate of 
$19,200,000,000 per year for civilian 
pensions. 


REVENUE COMPARED 


Why, for the last fiscal year the 
total revenues of the Government 
amounted to only $3,700,000,000, yet 
for old-age pensions alone Dr./Town- 
send would pay out each year $15,- 
500,000,000 more than the entire 
revenues of the Government 
amounted to during the last fiscal 
year. 

Dr. Townsend is short in his es- 
timate of cost, just as he would be 
short in raising the money. Our 
expert actuaries and census authori- 
ties say that to pay $200 per month 
to every person in the United States 
over 60 years of age would require 
at least $24,000,000,000. 








desk as he talks. He speaks out of 
the side of his mouth but his voice 
rings in words so well chosen and 
clear of purpose that both sides 
always listen intently. 

Senator Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, foe of the World Court and 
the League of Nations, emphasizes 
his dynamic speeches by keeping a 
finger poised in the air. He rings 
in frequent use of “sir” as he turns 
to the chair and his oratory flows 
on. 

When Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, first appears for the day 
in the Senate he makes a profound 
bow to the chair, which is some- 
thing, for he is over six feet. Lord 
Chesterfield never surpassed him in 
unremitting courtesy, for as his tall 
figure bends forward and he com- 
bats arguments, he throws bouquets, 
figuratively, to one and all collec- 
tively. 


WEARS CARNATION 


Senator Copeland, of New York, 
always wears a carnation in the 
lapel of his coat. When there is a 
filibuster on, near the close of a 
session, he walks about the Senate 
as he continues a speech. 

Senator Tydings, of Maryland, 
has the same habit of walking 
around while speaking. Senator 
King, of Utah, sometimes puts his 
fingers in his vest as he talks. 

There are two blind Senators. 
Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, when 
speaking, always holds a paper in 


See a Legislator Talking? Odd Traits of Law-makers 


his hand, frequently glancing at it 
as if reading from it, and he looks 
up to the press gallery. He is a 
master of memory. 

The other, Senator Schall, of Min- 
nesota, has the clerk of the Senate 
read his prepared speeches. 

In the House, one member crosses 
his ankles as he talks. The most un- 
usual pose is by Representative Fin- 
ley Gray, of Indiana, always clad in 
an old-fashioned cutaway. He 
throws one foot far forward, another 
foot far backwards, and leaning 
over, Kangaroo style, talks about 
current problems. 


MR. SNELL SNAPPY 


Majority Leader Bankhead, of Ala- 
bama, addressing the House, is al- 
ways serious. So is Minority Leader 
Snell, of New York, in his speeches, 
snapping out his words, staccato- 
like. He gets hoarse quickly. 

But at his minority table, and in 
rough and tumble discussion, Mr. 
Snell is humorous as well as serious 
and chuckles at sallies from the ma- 
jority side. 

Representative Greenwood, of In- 
diana, Majority Whip, is always 
modest and serious. Representative 
Englebright of California, minority 
whip, sartorially immaculate, one of 
the handsomest men in Congress, 
speaks with the dignified ease of a 
barrister in court. 

A fiery speaker is Representative 
Rankin, of Mississippi, who shakes 
his heavy shock of steel-gray hair 
as he pleads for the war veterans. 

Frep A. EMEry. 
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| House of Representatives 


‘Cave of Winds’ Amplifier; Town- 
send plan; bonus, Capitol wine 


(THERE'S new blood in the House. 


the passing of the years. 
of Norfolk, Nebr., one of the new bloc. 


the press agree on that. 


acoustics. 


a member objected to its strident tones. 


THE GAVELS’ COMPETITION 


started a movement to have a permanent ampli- 
fier in the House chamber. Until he succeeds, 
the Speaker must constantly insist: “The House 
will be in order.” 

The House ran through the week with an 
Acting Majority Leader, Representative Taylor 
(Dem.), of Glenwood Springs, Colo., 76 years old, 
a lawyer who served his apprenticeship as a 
stock ranchman. For fourteen terms he has 
served in Congress and he takes the place, tem- 
porarily, of Majority Leader Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., who has been ill ever since the open- 
ing of the 74th Congress. 

The District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
the pending business, was sidetracked Wednes- 
day to let a $1,477,750 deficiency appropriation 
bill have right of way through Congress. Repre- 





—Harris & Ewing. 
FOR THE OLD FOLKS 

Left to right: Rep. John M. Costello (seated), 

of California; Rep. John S. McGroarty, of 

California; and Dr. Francis Townsend, author, 
discuss old age pensions. 





sentative Buchanan (Dem.) of Brenham, Tex., 
gray-haired chairman of the appropriations com- 
mittee, piloted the deficiency bill, which is im- 
mediately available upon enactment. Passed 
Wednesday, it appropriates $846,000 for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, $480,000 for 





House, Representative Cannon 


the Federal Communications Commission, and 
$151,000 for the National Mediation Board, which 
adjusts railway labor differences. 

While the $39,000,000 District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill was pending, many speeches were 
made, some of which related to the bill. The 
boyish-looking former parliamentarian of the 
(Dem.) of Els- 
berry, Mo., was in charge of it. The bill passed 
the House Friday. 


MAGIC UNDER THE DOME 


Represeniative McGroarty (Dem.) of Tujunga, 
Calif., California’s “poet laureate,” a gray-haired, 
small-statured man weighted down with the 
European titles of Knight of St. Gregory and 
Knight Commander of Isabella, introduced Wed- 


| nesday the Townsend old-age pension bill in the 


| House. 


He told reporters “the President has 
raised a lot of false hopes over his New Deal 
program” and declared his own bill “can’t lose; 
there’s magic in it.” 

While Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Ash- 
land, Ky., dark-haired member from the tobacco 
belt, introduced what he said is the American 
Legion bill for cash payment of the World War 
veterans’ adjusted service certificates, with other 
concessions to the veterans, one hundred and 
twenty-five Democrats at an informal caucus 
adopted a resolution favoring immediate enact- 
ment of the Patman bill. The Patman bill would 
finance the cost of paying off the veterans by a 
new currency issue. The Patman group says the 
Vinson plan fails to provide how the bill shall 
be paid. The Vinson bill advocates, however, 
point to the endorsement of the Vinson bill by 
the Legion’s national commander, Frank N. Bel- 
grano, Jr., as covering the mandate of the Le- 
gion’s convention. 

The Administration’s social security program, 
in the House, is now before the Ways and Means 
Committee, whose six-foot, horse-trading chair- 
man, Representative Doughton (Dem.) of Laurel 
Springs, N. C., says the committee will report a 
finished bill after several weeks’ hearings, in- 
cluding testimony of Secretary of Labor Perkins. 
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“Cave of the Winds” is what the House used 
to be called. The noise and the confusion, the 
babel of voices, even during roll calls, have been 
| getting worse, with increasing membership in 


Up comes Karl Stefan, Austrian-born (Rep.), 
He says 
the House acoustics are very bad. Members and 


Mr. Stefan is a newspaper writer, a traveler 
and a radio announcer who has studied radio 
Several years ago the House gave a 
try-out to an amplifier but tossed it out after 


Now Mr. Stefan, amid the constant rapping of 
the Speaker’s gavel and cries of “order,” has 
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DMINISTRATIVE and _legisla- 

tive programs are being put 
forward by Governors in the many 
States in which new administra- 
tions are being inaugurated this 
month. Both uniformity and di- 
versity of problems are indicated by 
official pronouncements 


NEW YORK’S PROGRAM 

The program, largely concerned 
with welfare of labor in New York 
submitted by Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, seems marked for consid- 
erable legislative opposition. 

Reapportionment, affecting Con- 
gress, districts and a State senate 
and assembly districts, will meet 
hard sledding. Proposed popular 
initiative and “referendum in 
amending the State constitution 
has aroused widespread animosity. 

Unemployment insurance, ratifi- 
cation of the proposed child labor 
amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, restriction of 
compensation insurance for all 
except self-insurers to the State 
compensation fund, advancing to 
16 from i4 years of age at which 
children may leave school to go to 
work, regulation of home work in 
industry, minimum wages and hours 


workmen's 





constructing dams, hydroelectric 
projects, and soil erosion projects; 
of a new three-member highway 
commission; and of a new industries 
board to bring new industries into 
the State are proposed for carrying 
out the recovery program. 

Governor Marland estimates that 
74> millions will finance these re- 
covery agencies for the year ending 
July 1, 1936. 


BACKS NEW DEAL 

The first Democratic Governor of 
Pennsylvania in 44 years, George H. 
Earle, took office. The New Deal 
is to receive the full support of the 
new administration, Governor Earle 
announced in a general outline of 
policy. 

He promised full support for 
measures to abolish sweatshops and 


to establish minimum wages, fa- | 


vored stricter legislative restrictions 


| on utilities, proposed revision of the | 


State banking laws, proposed revi- 
sion of control of the milk industry, 
and advocated revision of the State 
constitution. 

Pennsylvania faces a huge defict 
in ordinary revenues which, cou- 
pled with estimated needs of five 
millions monthly for relief, will 


—Wide World 


ON TO THE CAPITOL 


George H. Earle (right), 


first Democrat to be elected Governor of 


Pennsylvania since 1891, being escorted to the inaugural ceremonies by 
retiring Governor Gifford Pinchot 


are on the legislative 


Governor 


of labor 
schedule of 
Many opposing 
tempt to stay legislative action. 
Use of profits from State sales of 
liquor for payment of old age pen- 
sions 
Governor Clyde L. Herring in his 
inaugural address. This was the 
feature of a series of legislative 
recommendations. 


The new Governor of Texas, James | 


V. Allred, at 37 years of age the 
youngest of the State Governors, 
plans a survey of the State’s in- 


dustrial possibilities with a view | 


to increasing employment and sta- 
bilizing the economic system. 

To encourage industrial develop- 
ment and expansion, he proposes 
that the State Planning Board be 
made a permanent anda official or- 
ganization of the State Govern- 
ment. 


EMERGENCY PROGRAM 


A one-year emergency 
program has been submitted to the 
Oklahoma Legislature by the new 


Governor, E. W. Marland. Drastic | 


increase in taxes is asked to finance 
the plan. 

Sales taxes would be increased 
from 1 to 3 per cent and gasoline 
taxes from 4 to 5 cents. A sever- 
ance tax of 2 cents a barrel on oil 
and a tax of 2 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet on gas production for one year 
also are proposed. 

Emergency taxes on cigarettes, in- 
comes, salaries, rentals, insurance 


premiums, and inheritances, to be | 


covered into the general revenues, 
also are on the Governor’s card. 
Creation of a housing board to 
build subsistence homesteads; of a 
flood control board to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in 


Lehman. | 
interests will at- | 


in Iowa was advocated by | 
SALES TAX ASKED 


recovery | 








| necessitate the imposition of new 


taxes; the budget message is 
awaited anxiously. 

Adoption of a new organic law is 
considered essential by the new ad- 
ministration for carrying into effect 


the New Deal policies. 


A 2 per cent sales tax to faise 20 
millions annually and an income tax 
capable®f producing 15 millions an- 
nually have been proposed by the 
new Governor of New Jersey, Harold 
G. Hoffman, 38 years old, who took 
office this month. 

Governor. Hoffman advocated 
sweeping changes in the State fiscal 
policy, a thorough overhauling of 
the relief administration, of the 
highway department, of the admin- 
istrative structure, and of the tax- 
ing system. 


He explained he aims to reduce | 


the tax burden on real estate, re- 
lieving it of the 2.75 mill State 
school tax amounting to 18 millions. 
He also plans removal of the sol- 


| diers’ bonus tax of $900,000 yearly 


and absorption by the State of the 
old-age relief assessment against 
counties. 

Rule by the people on all ques- 
tions, including prohibition, the 
State fee system now in vogue in 


many counties, and the right to re- 


call unsatisfactory officials was an- 
nounced as the general policy of the 
administration of Governor Bibb 
Graves, who resumes the guberna- 
torial office in Alabama after an in- 
terim. 

Governor Graves also declared his 
faith in the New Deal and his pur- 
pose to follow the 
President Roosevelt. 

He has asked the legislature to 


clothe his office with authority to | 
dismiss summarily any appointive | 
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office-holder. A three-point refer- 
endum on prohibition also is on his 
program; whether prohibition 
should be retained, whether light 
wines and beer should be legalized, 
and whether hard liquors should be 
permitted for sale, would be the 
three questions submitted. 

Exemption of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority from control of the 
State Public Service Commission 
also is advocated by Governor 
Graves 


CALIFORNIA’S PLANS 


Revision of the tax structure to 
tap new sources of revenue was en- 
visioned by Governor Frank F. 
Merriam, of California, in his in- 
augural address. 

Revenue must be found to meet 
budget requirements and the heavy 
needs for rélief in the face of the 
existing deficit of 30 millions and 





the possibility of an increase to 100 | 
millions during the next biennial if | 


a way is not found 
Legislation to permit payment of 
farm mortgages with a sharé in 
crops Was proposed by Governor 
Floyd B. Olson, of Minnesota, as an 
item in his program 
and social security. 

He asked cooperation of the 
State legislators, declaring his read- 
iness to go more than half way in 
promoting relief and recovery. As- 
surance that he is not a radical of 
the communist type was given in 
his inaugural address. 

Governor Guy B. Park, in his mes- 
sage to the Missouri legislature, has 
asked that the present sales tax of 
one-half of 1 per cent be doubled. 
He also recommended postponement 
of consideration of proposals for 
old-age pensions. 

Added revenues 


are needed, he 


of economic | 





explained, to meet the cost of relief 


for “unemployables,” abandoned by | 
| of State education as a preliminary | 


| to revision of the system of financ- 
| ing public schools. 


the Federal Government. 


SURPLUS IN ILLINOIS 


Use of a nine-million surplus in 
the State treasury which will have 
accumulated by April 1, as a result 
of administration economies and 


success of the retailers’ occupation | 


tax, to meet demands for unemploy- 
ment relief, was advocated by Gov- 
ernor Henry Horner in his message 
to the Illinois general assembly. 

He urged delay, however, in other 
relief appropriations until the Fed- 
eral relief program is determined. 

Approving the principles of un- 


employment insurance and old-age | 
| immediately drafted for 


pensions, he suggested that State 
legislation wait on Federal enact- 
ment. 

Extension of the use of part of 
the motor fuel tax for school pur- 





Governor Horner favored a survey 


Safety regula- 
tion of motor traffic also suggested. 


_ OPPOSES GOLD CLAUSE 


The Nebraska Legislature—in the 
last stages of its bicameral opera- 
tions—has been asked by Governor 
Roy L. Cochran to strike the gold 
clause from all public and private 
contracts entered into in the State. 

Nebraska should outlaw the gold 
clause as against public policy and 


classify it as usury, said Governor | 


Cochran in his first message. 

The legislation proposed—and 
action— 
provides for payment of debts “in 
any lawful money of the United 
States with the same number of dol- 
lars” a person contracts to pay plus 





| poses until July 1 was proposed. | interest not in excess of the maxi- 


mum legal rate. 
In a survey of prospective legisla- 


| tive programs of the various States, 


published in the issue of Jan. 7, 
it was set down that Arizona would 
consider legislation for some form of 
income tax. The error in this state- 
ment has been corrected by a corre- 
spondent. Arizona enacted an in- 
come tax two years ago; collection 
of one installment has been com- 
pleted and a second installment is 
in process of collection. 

Governors of 34 States—15 re- 
elected—have been or are to be ine= 
augurated in office in the course of 
the present month. Legislatures of 
44 States—all but one opening in 
January—meet in regular session 
this year. Special sessions of sev- 
eral State legislatures are holding 
over from last year. 

Mayo DuDLEY. 
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SOCIAL security program starts on its way. 
* * * 


States to have Federal aid in paying old- 
age pensions. 4 
Contributions by workers and employers to 
finance plan. 
. * 
Cautious start on unemployment insurance 
contemplated. 
. . 
Federal jobs for those who fail to find other 
work. 
. . > 
Sponsors hope program will minimize de- 
pression. 
* . . 
PREIDENT ROOSEVELT now has offered to 
Congress his plan for using Government to 
take some of the hazards out of modern life. 
This plan involves creating a cushion against 
future unemployment for workers in industry. 
It offers persons who reach the age of 65 an as- 
surance that they will have some monthly in- 
come for the remainder of their days. It prome 
ises Federal help to States which provide finan- 
cial aid to dependent children and their mothers. 
Under consideration, but not yet ready for 
Congress, is an additional plan to insure workers 
against the hazards of sickness. 


A Social Experiment 


Security for aged and against 
unemployment proposed 


AKEN together, this all involves a_ start 
on a nation-wide system of social insurance. 
Government steps in to force employers and 


workers to save for a rainy day. It then assumes 
guardianship of the funds saved and sees that 


| —Underwood & Underwood. 
STAUNCH ADVOCATE 
Madame Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
who believes the social security program “will 
go far” toward protecting Americans. 





they are paid out in a way that will not bank- 
rupt the funds or the Government. 

The cost of this kind of venture can be end- 
less. One plan of old-age pensions now before 
Congress would cost two billion dollars a month. 

However, President Roosevelt plans to start 
modestly. The cost of his entire program for the 
first year would be under $100,000,000. The second 


lgformation Serna | 


| for Cnhizems 


phe 


Q. How can I secure a picture of President 
Roosevelt? 

A. The Federal Office of Education includes in 
its December issue of School Life an excellent 
picture of the President inscribed to the teach- 
ers and pupils of America. Send 10 cents to the 
Federal Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
for the picture. 

* = 

Q. Can Congress appropriate money for fu- 
ture years? 

A. Yes, with the limitation, however, that it 
cannot appropriate any funds “to raise and sup- 
port armies” for a longer term than two years. 
This limitation does not apply to the Navy. 

- ” * 

Q. Where can I get a copy of the Constitution 
of the United States? 

A. The Department of State has issued a 
pamphlet of 51 pages (Pub. Doc. No. 539) giving 
the full text of the Constitution printed in large 
type for sale at the Government. Printing Office 
at a cost of 5 cents. 

* a a 

Q. Has there been an increase in income-tax 
receipts since December, 1933? 

A. Yes. The receipts for December, 1933, were 
133 million dollars and for December, 1934, 164 
million dollars, according to figures issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

Q. What is the total number of unemployed 
persons for December, 1934? 

A. These figures are not yet available. The 
total number of unemployed for November, 1934, 
according to figures given out by the American 
Federation of Labor is 11,459,000. This includes 
persons employed on emergency Government 
projects. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health-What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 
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‘AGGREGATE SAVINGS OF FAMILIES BY INCOME GROUPS . 
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year the expense to the Government would be 
$218,000,000. Thereafter contributions from em- 
ployers and employes would bring the total up to 
an eventual $2,500,000,000. England, with one- 
third as many people as the United States, now 
has a social insurance system costing about that 
much. A comparable system here probably could 
involve six billions. 

Just about every employer ana every worker in 
American industry will be affected by the Presi- 
dent’s social welfare program if accepted by Con- 
gress. That acceptance is taken as a foregone 
conclusion, because of promises. The question is 
whether or not it may be modified to call for 
more liberal payments than the present plan pro- 
poses. 


WHO PAYS THE BILL? 


There is uncertainty, too, about the form of 
unemployment insurance. This uncertainty is 
deliberate on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It wants each State to fight out that is- 
sue and make up its own mind. Therefore the 
President’s plan lays down only broad principles 
of this program. 

But, it is asked, how actually will the program 
affect each class of the country’s citizens? 

The answer can be given in part by facts as 
outlined and by a study of the bill, introduced 
by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, and 
Representative Lewis (Dem.), of Cumberland, 
Md., to carry out the purpose of the program. 

Each of the insurance plans must be taken 
separately. Most interest on that basis has cen- 
tered in old age pensions or old age insurance. 


Those Over 65 Years 


Aged workers not required to con- 
tribute 


( NE system of pensions is designed for per- 

sons who already have reached retirement 
age and are without means of support. This 
system is called a “non-contributory pension 
plan.” 

More than half of the States today have old- 
age pension systems; however, nearly all are un- 
able to function due to lack of funds. For that 
reason Congress is asked to vote $50,000,000 for 
the year beginning July 1 next, and $125,000,000 
foreach year thereafter, to help out these sys- 
tems. 

The money provided will be used to pay one- 
half of the cost of pensions to persons now over 
65 who are destitute. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s monthly contribution is limited to $15, 


Those Under 65 Years 


Compulsory pension system pro- 
posed for them 


A COMPULSORY national old-age pension 

system is proposed for those below the re- 
tirement age. This will be called a system of 
“contributory annuities.” It gets its name from 
the fact that those who are helped must make 
payments into a savings fund. 

The size of tnese payments will increase each 
five years for twenty years. They will start on 
January 1, 1937, under the plan before Congress. 
On that date and afterward, employers in States 


cooperating with the Federal Government, will 
pay 1 per cent of each worker's pay, into the 
Government fund. This 1 per cent payment 
will continue for five years. Then it will jump to 
2 per cent. Five years after that it will go to 
3 per cent, then to 4 per cent and finally in 1957 
to 5 per cent. 

Half of this amount will come out of the pay 
of the worker, half out of the employer’s pocket. 
Eventually it will mean a contribution of 2% per 
cent of his wage by each worker and a contribu- 
tion of an equal amount by employers. 

This will be a forced saving for each worker 
earning less than $250 a month. Both white col- 
lar and manual workers will be included, 


FIRST PAYMENTS IN 1942 


But while contributions to this fund are to 
commence in January 1, 1937, the first payments 
from the fund can be made five years later, on 
Jan. 1, 1942. This delay is to permit the insur- 
ance fund to grow. 

To be eligible tor payment at that time, a per- 
son reaching 65 must have made at least 200 
weekly contributions. He then will be assured 
a monthly check from the Government. 

This check may be as low as $7.50 a month, or 
it may be as high as $60 a month, depending on 
the number of payments he has made and the 
amount of his wage. These payments are worked 
out on a mathematical basis to prevent bank- 
ruptcy of the fund. 

Great numbers of workers now are middle aged 
or near the retirement age of 65. Under the pen- 
sion system worked out their contributions in the 
few remaining years of their employment would 
not entitle them to reasonable annuities. For 
that reason the plan contemplates that the Gov- 
ernment shall contribute something to increase 
these payments. 


For Voluntary Savers 


System designed to assist thrifty 
workers 


{OR workers who desire to save more than the 

required amount, the Government proposes 
to establish a voluntary system of old age in- 
surance. 

Under this system workers will be able to buy 
Government policies which will insure them an 
income for life starting at 65. just as they now 
can buy these policies through regular insur- 
ance companies. Said the Government: 

“The primary purpose of the plan is to offer 
persons noi included within the compulsory sys- 
tem a systematic and safe method of providing 
for their old age. It could also be used by in- 
sured persons as a means of supplementing old 
age income provided under the compulsory plan.” 

Effect On Business Man.—He feels no direct 
effect until Jan. 1, 1937, when the tax on pay 
rolls starts. That tax wil] affect him in the first 
five years to the extent of only one-half of, one 
per cent of his pay roll. Eventually the tax will 
reach 2% per cent for him, and 2% per cent for 
his workers. 

Insurance companies may feel a reaction on 
their sales of smaJl insurance policies, or small 
annuity policies due to Government competition 
for workers’ savings. 

(A more detailed discussion of the effect on 
business is found on page 14.) 
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Effect On General Taxpayers.—There will be 
a charge of $50,000,000 to meet during the next 
fiscal year. This is not provided directly in the 
Federal budget for that year, but is expected to 
come out of funds assignde for “relief and re- 
covery.” In the years after July 1, 1936, the Fed- 
eral contribution of $125,000,000 will come out 
of the pockets of taxpayers. 


Unemployment Insurance 


States to devise systems in accord 
with Federal suggestion 


‘7ITH old-age pensions will come unemploy- 

ment insurance. 

In this field the Government has decided to 
tread warily. Instead of outlining a model sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, or of assuming 
responsibility for creation of such a system, Fed- 
eral authorities intend to shift this task back to 
the States. 

Employers and workers there can fight out 
the issue within a framework offered by the Gov- 
ernment. 

But creation of an unemployment insurance 
system in the States is intended to accomplish 
the following things: 

Effect on Umemployed Workers.—Those now 
without jobs will receive no benefits from any 
unemployment insurance plan until they are re- 
absorbed by industry. This venture of the Gov- 
ernment is designed to provide a cushion against 
unemployment in the future rather than to meet 
the problem of unemployment that exists today. 


Effect on Employed 


Requirements may differ with each 
State 


THE effect on those now having jobs may dif- 
fer with each State. 

Some States may require that both employers 
and employes contribute to an unemployment in- 
surance fund, or to an individual company un- 
employment reserve. Others may place the full 
burden on the employer, who then would seek 
to pass it on to consumers or pass it back to 
workers in the form of wage adjustments. 

The Federal law merely will lay down guides 
to be followed by the States. 

hus maximum payments to persons losing a 
job would be $15 a week. These payments would 
start four weeks after the job was lost. They 
would continue for a maximum of 16 weeks, or 
about four months. 

After that period, if still unemployed, the 
worker would be certified to Government author- 
ities, who would put him to work on a Federal 
employment program. 

Thus it is seen that this plan would have the 
effect of building a reserve of about $240 behind 
each person employed in industry. 

After that fund had been exhausted, if the 
employe was without resources, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would put him to work, under the newly 
announced national policy of providing jobs for 
all employable persons. The work performed for 
the Federal Government would be on one of the 
projects of a new national development plan. 

When the program takes effect will depend on 
State legislatures. 





Effect on Employers 


All hiring four or more men must 
take part 


LL employers of four or more persons would 
be affected by the unemployment insurance 
plan. 

Each one will be subject to a Federal pay roll 
tax amounting to 3 per cent of his pay roll. How- 
ever, during the first and se€ond year of the 
plan, starting Jan. 1, 1936, this tax may be re- 
duced to 1 per cent, or 2 per cent of his pay roll 
depending on the degree of business activity in 
the country. 

The total burden of the system, after it is in 
full sway, may be about $1,000,000,000 annually. 
A tax of that amount is suggested by the 3 per 
cent rate. 

(A more detailed discussion of the plan’s ef- 
fect on employers is found on Page 14.) 

Effect on Government.—The Federal Govern- 
ment intends only to set standards for the un- 
empioyment insurance system, and to provide 
part of the funds for its administration. No na- 
tional system now is in contemplation. The Fed- 
eral contribution is $5,000,000 the first year and 
$50,000,000 thereafter. 

The pay roll tax levied by the Federal Govern- 
ment is designed to force States to act. Em- 
ployers will be required to pay the tax whether 
the States have unemployment insurance or not. 


Reserves for Hard Times 


Effect of program in leveling off 
business cycles 


EDERAL officials believe that with an exten- 
sive insurance system, the base for which 

would be laid by recommended legislation, the 
United States could level off the business cycles. 

Both employers and workers, during prosperous 
periods, would be compelled to lay aside reserves 
that would stand them in good stead when de- 
pressions came or when old age forced retire- 
ment from work. 

Until now the problems of unemployment and 
of old age have been left to individuals to solve. 
By applying the insurance principle, the idea is 
that the risk can be spread more widely. 

When a period of slack appeared in business 
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SPONSORS OF SECURITY 


—Wide World 


Senator Robert F. Wagner and Representa- 
tive David Lewis (left and right) who intro- 
duced the Administration’s bill in Congress. 





and workers were thrown from jobs, there would 
be a cushion of purchasing power retained 
through continued payments’to them for a period 
of 15 or 16 weeks. 

Similarly when workers reached the retire- 
ment age, they would stop work assured of some 
spending power. 

Other Aids.—In addition to unemployment in- 
surance and old age pensions, the President has 
recommended a program of Federal aid for State 
care of dependent children. An appropriation of 
$25,000,000 is made for that purpose. The money 
will be allotted to States an on equal matching 
basis. Most States have systems of care for 
children who are without means of support, but 
like old age pension systems they are badly 
handicapped by lack of funds. 


Insecurity of Poverty 


No savings where family income is 
$1,000 or less 


Hew much are the present aggregate savings 

of the approximately 5,750,000 families whose 
income is $1,000 a year or less? The amount of 
their present savings, according to the Presf- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security, are zero. 
(See illustration at top of page.) 

To demoiistrate their contention that laws are 
needed for such things as unemployment insur- 
ance and old age pensions, the Committee on 
Economic Security has sponsored a series of 
charts which show the amount of unemploy- 
ment, old age, unemployment relief and similar 
subjects. The charts are printed in a neat gray 
booklet entitled: “The Need for Economic Se- 
curity in United States.” 

One of the charts, labeled “Aggregate Savings 
of’ Families by Income Groups,” shows the sav- 
ings of American families; from those whose in- 
come is $1,000 or less. The estimates based on 
1929 figures, the latest complete ones available, 
are from data compiled by the authors of “Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Consume,” issued by Brookings 
Institution in Washington, D. C. 
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BENET SP SEATTLE ER LRG SOT. RS. 
QCRATCHING DEEPER.—If_ the 

Senate Munitions Investigating 
Committee has been only “scratch- 
ing the surface’”—to use the phrase 
of one of its members, Senator 
Bennett C. Clark (Dem.) of Missouri 
—the chances have increased for 
its “scratching deeper.” 

The hearings open again Monday, 
Jan. 21, with $50,000 more in the 
coffers of the Committee to pursue 
its work. 

The Senate on Jan. 17 awarded 
the additional appropriation, only 
half as much as Senator Gerald P. 
Nye (Rep.), Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, had asked. 

But it is enough to keep the in- 
quiry going for a while and to call 
some more of the arms merchants 
on the carpet, and permit investi- 
gators to delve deeper into letter 
files and stock reports 

The shipbuilders are next in line 
for the Committee’s investigation. 
Officers of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company of Camden, N. J., will 
appear before the Committee dur- 
ing the week to be followed by of- 
ficers of other ship concerns. 

The Senate 
Committee be ready to report 
recommendations for legislation re- 
garding the arms business by April 1. 

Meanwhile, the House Military 
Affairs Committee starts a hearing 
on Tuesday, Jan. 22, on war and 
profits. Among those who have been 
invited to present their views to the 


committee are General Douglas Mac- 


Arthur, Chief of Staff, and Bernard 
M. Baruch, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s special committee to study 


the subject of traffic in armaments. | 


> = > 


RADE AGREEMENTS. — Yankee | 


trade bargaining is _ becoming 


has asked that the | 


more ambitious. The State Depart- 
ment announced on Wednesday, 
Jan. 16, the intention of the Ameri- 
can Government to “talk trade” 
with Italy. 

In about two weeks, It 1s expected 
shat an announcement will be made 
of the ecpening of negotiations with 
Canada on a reciprocal] trade agree- 
ment 

Altruugh negotiations have been 
proceeding with a number of coun- 
iries un-ler authority granted the 
Presideat by the last Congress to 
make mutual bargains in trade with 
other countries to clear the channels 
of international commerce, only one 
tariff treaty has been proclaimed so 
far—that with Cuba 

Both the Italian and Canadian 
negotiations will present complex 
problems for the negotiators. Italy 
has an increasingty unfavorable 
trade balance, part of which can be 
traced to the inroads made on the 
American silk market by the Jap- 
anese. 

Moreover, the Italian government 
usually favors the insertion of un- 
conditional “most-favored-nation” 
clause in its trade agreements, also 
advocated by some American of- 
ficials. This serves to limit the 
number of articles on which mu- 
tually advantageous gains can really 
be traded. 

In the case of Canada, care will 
have to be taken to avoid prefer- 
ences laid down in the Ottawa 
agreements witn the United King- 
dom. + <2 

ESORT TO SANCTIONS.—When 

the League of Nations Assembly 
Committee suggested unanimously 
on Jan. 16 that all League members 
put an end to their arms embargo 
as far as Bolivia is concerned, but 
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DHERENCE TO WORLD 


‘OURT: 


WILL SENATE CONSENT TO IT? 





President Urges Action on Resolution of Acceptance; Pro | 


And Con Discussed in Debate 





MESSENGER from the White 
House carrying a huge envelope 
closed with the red wax seal of the 
President of the United States ap- 
peared at the threshold of the 
Senate as that body was beginning 
deliberations on Jan. 16. 

The doorkeeper bore the envelope 
to the Vice President’s desk where 
it was opened. It held the expected 
message of the President on the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt had taken 
his place with the Chief Magistrates 
and Secretaries of State who for 
more than 12 years have urged the 
Senate to take steps necessary to 
make the United States a member 
of the World Court. 

The President’s message came in 
the midst of debate on the subject. 
It was preluded on the proceeding 
day by pleas of Sen. Joseph T. 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, for 
ratification ot the protocols, and 
followed by denunciation of the 
“League Court” by Senator Hiram 
Johnson (Rep.) of California. 


SENATE ASKED TO ACT 

The President asked the Senate 
to act on the World Court in the 
name of international peace. He 
recalled that “for years Republican 
and Democratic administrations and 
party platforms alike have adopted 
a court of justice to which nations 
might voluntarily bring their dis- 
putes for judicial decision.” 

By adhering to the World Court, 
he asserted, the “sovereignty of the 
United States will be in no way di- 
minished or jeopardized.” He called 
it “an opportunity once more to 
throw” the weight of the United 
States “into the scale in favor of 
peace.” 

Opinion in the Senate, therefore, 
is being crystallized. Supporters of 
the measure are claiming that when 
the voting time comes, probably this 
week, two-thirds of the members of 
the upper house will be in favor of 
American adherence. Opponents 
are deploring the temporary shelv- 
ing of domestic. measures until the 
Court question is settled. 

Three protocols await the action 
of the Senate and are included 
under the pending resolution of ad- 
herence. The first is the Protocol 
of Signature of Dec. 16, 1920, setting 
up the Statute of the Court. The 
second is the Protocol of Re- 
vision of the Statute of Sept. 14, 
1929, partly intended to care for 
the reservations under which the 
United States agreed to adherence 
on Jan. 27, 1926. The third is the 
Protocol of Accession of Sept. 14, 
1929, and contains the special pro- 
visions under which the United 
States has agreed to enter the Court. 


RIGHTS RESERVED 

Most of the controversy has cen- 
tered upon some provision in the 
so-called Fifth Reservation framed 
in 1926 when the United States con- 
sented to adhere to the Court. The 
first reservation provides that 
American adherence shall not in- 


a 


, volve American legal relationships 


with the League of Nations. The 
second declares that the United 
States shall have the right to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the 
Council or Assembly of the League 
in the matter of electing judges for 
the Court. The third is to the ef- 
fect that the United States shall 
carry its share of the expenses of 
the tribunal. The fourth gives the 
United States the right of with- 
drawal at any time, and provides 
that the Statute shall not be 
amended without consent of the 
United States. 

The members of the Court were 
willing to accept these four reser- 
vations, but on the fifth they stop- 
ped. A provision in this reservation 
maintained that the Court could 
not, “without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request 
for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims any in- 
terest.” 

In 1929, a committee of jurists 
headed by Elihu Root and Sir Cecil 
Hurst worked out the _ so-called 
Root-Hurst formula to meet these 
cbjections. This formula says in ef- 
fect that, if the Court persists in 
rendering an advisory opinion in a 
case in which the United States ob- 
jects, the United States may with- 
draw from membership. 

The resolution of adherence which 
is pending before the Senate, how- 
ever, has the additional safeguard: 
“That the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the adherence by the United 
States to the said three protocols 
* * * with the clear understanding 
of the United States that the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice shall not, over an objection by 
the United States, entertain any re- 
quest for an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or 
claims an interest.” 


; PRO AND CON 


Said Senator Robinson in plead- 
ing for support of the Court: 

“The will to make use of the judi- 
cial machinery for the settlement of 
international differences can be 
created and maintained only by 
the continuous cooperation of all the 
nations. The United States is an 
influential member of the commu- 
nity of nations, and it is necessary 
for it to adhere to the World Court 
if it desires to place its influence 
behind the’principle upon which the 
Court has been established and 
maintained.” 

Charged Senator Johnson in his 
attack on the Court: 

“This Court, Mr. President, comes, 
as we know, from the League of Na- 
tions. It will not do in the heat 
of this discussion to say that we are 
undertaking no obligation concern- 
ing that League. If there is any- 
thing that the American people have 
definitely decided and upon which 
they rendered their verdict, it is that 
our country should not enter the 
League of Nations with or without 
reservations.” 











Strengthen it in the case of Para- 
guay, there was a considerable flut- 
ter of surprise in the foreign offices. 

The League was creating a major 
precedent, evidently gaining courage 
from the obvious attitude of peace 
that seems to be hovering over 
Europe at the moment. 

It was asserted at Geneva that 
Bolivia had accepted a plan of the 
League to end the slaughter in the 
Chaco, whereas Paraguay has not 
accepted it. Therefore, for the first 
time the League was resorting to 
force to carry out its will, and in ef- 
fect had implied that Paraguay is 
the aggressor. 

The United States, too, has a ban 
on the sale of arms to the belliger- 
ents in the Chaco, imposed by reso- 
lution of Congress. Although as yet 
there has been no official statement 
from Washington whether the 


United States will cooperate with | 


the League in this matter to end the 


been deferred more than 90 days by 
reason of exchange controls or other 
similar restrictions.” 

The information will be used to 
work out expand for- 
eign trade. It has been conceded 
that one of the greatest deterrents 
to this trade has been found in the 
tying up or blocking of commercial 
balances by domestic exchange poli- 
cies. 

An American financing agency 
could aid American merchants, some 
Officials believe, by collecting ac- 
counts, and paying sums that are 
nontransferable. * * * 


policies to 


GHADES OF VERSA’ LLES.— The | 


war bogey that many people have 
been seeing in recent years over 
the Saar Basin, is still a bogey. 
And yet a serious part of the pro- 
ceedings laid down for that hostage 
territory between Germany and 
France by the peace makers of the 
World War have been carried out. 


—Wide World. 


LEATHER HELMETS AND SWASTIKAS 


Storm troops in Germany hold another demonstration, after a review by their 


Nazi chief in Berlin. 


turbulent boundary dispute in South 
America, most quarters believe the 
United States will not join in the 
sanction. 

They point to the fact that Con- 
gress did not give the President dis- 
cretionary power to levy the ban 
against one or the other belliger- 
ent, but against both, and when he 
lifts it he will lift it from both. 

x* 

*¢ LOCKED” FUNDS.—Thousands 

of American importers and ex- 
porters have received questionnaires 
from the Second Export-Import 
Bank. The Government agency is 
trying to find out “the volume of 
foreign currencies owned by Ameri- 
can citizens and deposited or other- 
wise held abroad for their account, 
whose remittance to the United 
States has been ‘blocked’ or has 


An _ international police 
| peacefully entered the smoky valley 
| in preparation for the recent plebis- 
| cite. Nazis and anti-Nazis demon- 
strated before the plebescite. 

More than half a million people 
went to the polls on Sunday, Jan. 
13, and cast their ballots for “re- 
union with Germany,” “union with 
France,” or “status quo.” The ballot 
boxes were carried to Saarbruecken 
and there the seals were broken and 
the votes counted. 

The announcement was made that 
the vote.was more than 90 per cent 
in favor of return to Germany. The 
League of Nations Council awarded 
the Saar to Germany and fixed 
March 1 as the day when the Third 
Reich may take over the govern- 
ment. 


It is true that anti-Nazis are 


| 
} 





force | 





fleeing the territory into France, 
and that important problems yet 
remain to be worked out by the 
committee headed by Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi, such as the sale of the mines 
to France. 

But on the whole, things have 
been orderly in the Saar. The Ger- 
man Government has proclaimed 
the end of its last territorial diffi- 
culties with France. The announce- 
ment of the vote was greeted in the 
Third Reich in more the spirit of 
thanksgiving than in a spirit of 
arrogance. Germany has agreed to 
demilitarize the Saar territory. 

But then again it is European 
diplomacy. Just when a chant of 
brotherhood seems to be heard 
across the border someone starts 
clashing sabers. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 


A Trade Barter: 
Our Pork for Beer 


A glass of imported ale should be 
considerably cheaper in about a 
month than it has been since repeal 
arrived. Ditto the glass of imported 
stout, porter, and beer. 

And all because Germany and 
Czechoslovakia have agreed to buy 
more American pork products, for 
then the President was willing to 
order tariff reductions on beer un- 
der the flexible provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

Cut to half by a Presidential proc- 
lamation to be made effective Feb- 
ruary 15, the duty on imported ale, 
porter, stout, and beer will be re- 
duced from $1 a gallon to 50 cents. 

In making this announcement last 
week, the Tariff Commission also 
pointed out that imported beer is 
not subject to the domestic internal 
revenue tax of $5 afarrel. Changes 
of prices in malt and other ex- 
pensive raw materials as well as a 
change in the source of beer imports 
were factors in the report of the 
Tariff Commission recommending a 
reduction in duties. 

When beer was legalized, the chief 
source of imported malt liquors for 
some time was Canada. Now, how- 
ever, beer imports are chiefly from 
Germany and Czechslovakia; and 
ale and stout imports chiefly from 
the United Kingdom, including a 
considerable quantity from the Irish 
Free State. The United States pro- 
duces little ale and stout of high 
alcoholic content. 

The imports of malt beverages 
into the United States have for a 
hundred years been very small. 











what was the meaning of “A blend that is ALL 
whiskey.” What was the meaning of “Average 
Age 4 Years Old.” 


tasted 


and compared one thing and another with 
Golden Wedding ... that is ALL whiskey 
... delicious whiskey ... Average age 4 years old. 


Time has told 


what these things mean... and why Golden Wed- 
ding so richly deserves the MARK OF MERIT. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


As you prefer... in BOURBON OR RYE 


This Mark of Merit is your pro- 
tection... your absolute assurance 
of the utmost in quality aad galue. 


Average Age 4 Years Old. Age of 
Youngest Whiskey seven months. 
ASchenley Product. Made in U.S.A. 


International Distilling & Distributing Co., 
917 E St. N. W. Washington, D. €, 


FOR A REALLY FINE GIN, TRY SILVER WEDDIN¢« 














MORE EXPENSIVE], 


TOBACCOS IN 
CAMELS... 


“Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS = Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other popular brand.” 


(Signed) 
R: 4, REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Carsttna 


Copyright, 1935, BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“WHEN I WENT TO COLLEGE nearly 
all the girls smoked Camels. I soon found 
out why. Smoking a Camel when you are 
tired makes you feel fresher, more alert.” 

(Signed) MARGUERITE OSMUN 


SPEAKING OF THE THRILLING SPORT with which his 
name has so long been associated, Ray Stevens says: “Streaking 


through an icy bob run at seventy miles an hour—sometimes 
climbing eighteen or twenty feet up the perpendicular side walls 
—demands infinite precision, nerves of steel, and unfailing en- 
ergy! When the last heat has been run, it’s mighty comforting 
to light a Camel. The fatigue and ‘let-down’ feeling fade away. 
As my energy is renewed, I enjoy the pleasure of smoking to 
the full, knowing that Camels never bother my nerves!” (Signed) 
RAYMOND F. STEVENS, North American Bob-Sied Champion 


“AS A MASTER BUILDER, I have learned that any real 
work that requires ‘push’ just naturally calls for Camels, I 
smoke them all the time. Camels give me new energy and 
enthusiasm when I'm feeling tired and listless. They never 
get on my nerves,” (Signed) FRAZIER FORMAN PETERS 


“ANY ONE WHO GOES IN FOR SPEED 
SKATING needs an abundant supply of stam- 
ina and energy. Camels restore my ‘pep’ when 
I've used up my energy. And Camels taste 
so good, too. For sheer pleasure, there’s 


nothing like a Camel.” (Signed) JACK SHEA 


“A FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
has a strenuous job. But a Camel givesme 
new pep when I'm feeling tired —new in+ 
terest in my work. I'm a steady smoker.” 

(Signed) GEORGE WEBBER 
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Anning S. Prall 


Recently named a member of 
communications commissio: 


NNING S. PRALL of Staten Isiand, N. Y., new 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, was confirmed by the Senate last 
March for membership on the old Federal Radio 
Commission. He never served 
Here is the reason: Mr. Prall wanted to com- 
plete his term in the 73d Congress. He did. But 
meantime Congress created the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, replacing the Federal 
Radio Commission. There is an old law under 
which a Federal legislator cannot serve during a 
Congress of which he was a member on a Federal 
Commission created by that Congress. And the 
73d Congress ran on until Jan. 3, 1934 
Mr. Prali is of Dutch descent. Staten Island 
was once Prall’s Island, named after his ances- 


- Underwood 
Will assume charge of broadcasting division 
of Federal agency designed to control all 
communications 


tors. He was born there in 1870 and began his 
business career on the New York World and the 
New York Recorder. 

Then Mr. Prall was employed in the mortgage 
loan department of the Staten Island Savings 
Bank. Later he became vice president of Cos- 
grove & Company, which operated coal mines in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere. Mr. Prall was 
thrice elected president of the Board of Educa- 
tion: of New York City and was a commissioner 
of taxes and assessments in New York about 10 
years ago. 

In Congress 12 years, Mr. Prall served on the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 


CR. | Orchard 


Director of credit unions 
in the FCA 


N the Omaha stockyards, in a great packing 

house plant, wherever he has been a boss, C. 
R. Orchard, new Director of Credit Unions in 
the Farm Credit Administration, has been zeal- 
ous in helping employes. 

Mr. Orchard came to FCA last Summer after 
handling personnel affairs of Armour & Company 
at Omaha for 26 years. At Omaha he studied the 





financial problems of the men and women of 
the plant, helped them organize thrift clubs and 
even went to business houses and asked leniency 
for employes in distress. 

Mr. Orchard formed the first credit union at 





Brings to a Federal job lifetime experience in 
inculcating principles of thrift 
among workers 





Omaha five years ago. Today practically the 
whole meat packing industry has credit unions. 

Born at Exeter, Neb., in 1882, educated in the 
public schools there and in South Omaha, Mr. 
Orchard first worked for the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. For a year he was yard 
man for a commission house in the Omaha 
stockyards. Then in 1903 he started with Armour 
& Company as a time-keeper and soon took 
charge of employment and personnel. 

Under Mr. Orchard is the work of chartering 
and supervising Federal credit unions and co- 
operative thrift and loan associations. Credit 
unions are to promote thrift and permit loans 
at reasonable interest. 
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The Chief Justice of the United States 





—Underwood & Underwood 


Charles Evans Hughes, Jurist, Diplomat and Statesman 


HERE is probably only one body of men of 

all among the ununiformed servants of the 
Nation which maintains its solemn dignity on 
all occasions and that is the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

And the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Charles Evans Hughes, well fits the tradition. 

And his whole career is in tune with his sta- 
tion. Son of a minister of the gospel, prize 
scholar in college days, lawyer for the State in 
the case that first gave him fame, Governor of 
New York, member of the Supreme bench and 
later its head, Secretary of State and member 
of International conventions and tribunals, he 
has marched steadily upward, statesman and 
jurist who won his way without recourse to 
politics in the less fortunate sense which so often 
marks the baser ascent of the great. 


IN COLLEGE AT 14 


As a child Charles Hughes was not strong and 
his early education was secured in the home 
of his Welsh-born father, chiefly in New York 
State, where he had come and where he preached 
the Baptist faith. The boy was born in 1862 in 
the town of Glens Falls. He was only 14 when 
he went to Colgate College. After spending two 
years there he entered Brown where he took his 
Bachelor of Arts in 1881 and his master degree, 
in 1884, the same year he was admitted to the 
bar. A prize fellowship took him through the 
Columbia Law School. 

From this time until he was made Governor 
he practiced law in New York except for a short 
interlude of two years at Cornell. 

His cases covered a wide general practice and 
while corporations were among his clients he so 
far held aloof from what in the public mind was 
the contamination of big business, that he was 
selected by the New York State Legislature to 
act as counsel for the Stevens Gas Commission. 
This assignment paved the way for participation 
in the famous Armstrong Insurance investigation 
which brought him national reputation. 


tee Mr. Hughes examined a great insurance com- 
pany with results that shook the foundations 
of the business and resulted in basic changes 
in legislation and practice. 

He had been peacefully sojourning in the Alps 
when the committee requested his services. He 
agreed only on one condition: that he be given 
a free hand. Some of those who had not guessed 
how firmly this hand would grasp may have re- 
gretted their promise. But there was no inter- 
ference, as Mr. Hughes had specified, either, 
“social, financial, or political.” 

The next step was the Governorship, although 
the Federal Government had recognized the 
ability of this indefatigable investigator by ap- 
pointing him special assistant to the United 
States Attorney in the coal cases of 1906. He 
assisted in the initiation of the steps in the pros- 
ecution of the so-called coal-owning and coal- 
carrying railroads for violation of the Anti-Trust 
and Anti-Rebate daws. 

As Governor he is credited with drafting and 
advocating many constructive statutes. 


APPOINTED TO COURT 


It was in May of 1910 during the last part of 
his busy second term of office that President Taft 
appointed him Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court and with characteristic devotion to the 
task in hand he requested Presidential approval 
and was permitted to postpone resignation from 
his duties at Albany and was not seated in the 
Court until the following October. 

At this time Mr. Hughes was only 48 and, by 
nearly a decade, the youngest member of the 
body. He has been called a “team-work judge” 
as a result of his decisions during that period. 

He was not what could be called a dissenter 
for his opinions for the most part fell in with the 
majority of the court. He is said to have worked 
in close cooperation with his colleagues, under- 
taking almost immediately cases requiring a 
great deal of physical as well as intellectual 
labor. 








deeply sensible of the honor conferred upon him 
but that he was happy in his work. 


RAN FOR PRESIDENCY 


When the choice came between continuing in 
the function he so enjoyed and respected, or to 
accept the nomination for the Presidency, he 
was loathe to accept. But extraordinary impor- 
tance seemed to cloak the offer at the moment. 
America was in the thick of a crisis. War had 
split political convictions, aroused deep emo- 
tional demonstrations. It is not difficult to un- 
derstand his action, nor the mood in which he 
made it. 

“I have not desired the nomination,” he said 
and none of his friends doubted it. “But in this 
critical period in our national history, I recognize 
that it is your right to summon and that it is 
my paramount duty to respond.” 

When Mr. Hughes said “good night” to the 
newspaper men in Republican headquarters in a 
New York hotel every newspaper but one in the 
city had conceded his election, The next morn- 
ing the tide had turned the other way. 


HONORS LIST IS LONG 


Mr. Hughes returned to his practice but 
was called into service again in 1921 when he 
was appointed Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Harding, serving after President Harding’s 
death to the end of the term. 

He played an important role as Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary of the Armament Conference in 
Washington and after his resignation as Secre- 
tary of State was made a member of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

On Feb. 3, 1930, he was appointed Chief Justice 
of the United States by President Hoover. His 
many national and international honors com- 
prise a long and impressive roster of eminent 
public service and he stands today as a states- 
man and jurist whose awar&s of office have been 
unsought and untrammeled by political prefer- 
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Coi. Frank P. Douglass 


Member of board to adjust textile 
labor disputes 


( ‘OLONEL Frank P. Douglass of Oklahoma City 
“ Okla., newest member of the President's 
Textile Labor Relations Board, has had a wide 
experience in adjusting labor disputes 
- Mr. Douglas under Presidential ap- 
pointment, on four railway mediation boards 
He acted with Walter P. Stacy, chairman of the 
Textile Board, on a Southern Pacific Railway 
labor case in 1933. He served with Rear Admiral 
Henry A. Wiley, member of t ame board, in a 


has served 






dispute involving the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road last Februar Mr. Douglass also served on 
boards which handled disputes of the Kansas 


City Southern and the Louisiana, Arkansas & 
Texas Railroads in 1933. 
In the little town of Jenny Lind, Ark., Colonel 


Douglass was born in 1893. His family moved to 


~_ 


Under d & Underwood 
Task is to smooth out cuntroversies that arise 
in labor relations of textile 
industry 











Oklahoma, then Indian Territory, when he was 
nine years old. He graduated in law at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in 1916. At the outbreak of 
the World War Mr. Douglass enlisted as a ma- 
chine gunner and served in France. 

When mustered out of the Army, Colonel Doug- 
lass resumed the practice of law at Okemah, 
Okla., but in 1927 entered the oil business as a 
producer with the Plains Petroleum Corpora- 
tion. 

The Textile Board was created by President 
Roosevelt to investigate, hold hearings, make 
findings of fact, and take appropriate action in 
cases of alleged discrimination in taking men 
back to work after a textile strike. 


William A. Julian 


Treasurer of the United States, 
world’s largest business 


WILLIAM Alexander Julian, Treasurer of the 

United States, is an Ohio business execu- 
tive who has been active in national politics for 
many years. 

Many seek honors and others have honors 
thrust upon them. Whatever Mr. Julian’s am- 
bitions and illusions about public life at Wash- 
ington may have been, he is not over-enthusias- 
tic now about being tied up in an office all day 
going over the maze of Government finance. He 
Says so. He likes the fresh air and the freedom 


and independence of his own business back in 
the Buckeye State. 

The Treasury is the world’s largest business, 
not even excepting the venerable Bank of Eng- 
Treasurer Julian is charged with the re- 


land. 





| Underwood & Underwood 
the man who receives and disburses the 
billions that flow through Uncle 


| Sam's pocketbook 
| 





ceipt and disbursement of billions of dollars of 
public money. 

The Treasury general ledger accounts, includ- 
ing the trust, reserve, gold settlement and gen- 
eral funds, are maintained by his office. 

Mr. Julian is from Cincinnati. He graduated 
at Dodd’s College, Frankfort, Ky., and began his 
career as a bank clerk. Mr. Julian successively 
has been a shoe manufacturer, president of the 
Queen City Bank and vice president of the Citi- 
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As special counsel for the Armstrong commit- There is every evidence that he not only was ment in its ordinary and less desirable sense zens National Bank, both of Cincinnati 
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Qn the Farm Front: 
Give and Take in Exports . 





A Trade Agreement to Boost Sales of Pork 
Products—The 1935 Quota For Cotton 
Growers , 





FTER an agreement by Germans 


and Czechoslovakians to eat more | 


American pork products, President 
Roosevelt has ordered a reduction of 
50 per cent in the tariff on foreign 
beer. 

This is an exercise of power by the 
President under the flexible provi- 
sions of the 1930 Tariff Act. It rep- 
resents a new effort to stir up some 


business in dwindling markets 
abroad for the products of American 
farms. 


Germany formerly was the coun- 
try’s largest customer for lard. She 
now buys little. This country in the 
days before prohibition bought size- 
able quantities of German brews. 
During the months from December, 
1933, to October, 1934, imports of 
beer from that country amounted 
only to 57,000 gallons, and from 
Czechoslovakia, 37,000. 

What formerly was a $l-a-gallon 
import tax will become on February 
15 a 50-cent tax. 


x * * 


COTTON PROBLEMS 


PROTESTS from Southern indus- 

trial interests that the AAA pro- 
gram of crop curtailment was re- 
sulting in a loss of foreign markets 
for American cotton, have resulted 
in no change in the Adjustment Ad- 
ministration plans. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, announced January 17 that 
the amount of cotton that can be 
marketed in 1935 free from tax will 
be 10,500,000 bales of 500 pounds. 

This compares with 10,460,000 
bales of 478 pounds allowed in 1934. 
Guesses had been that the Secretary 
would agree to allow farmers to 
market 12,000,000 bales without pay- 
ing a tax equal to 50 per cent of 
the value of their product. 

Every producer of cotton now will 
be told exactly how much he can 
sell during the present year. A crop 
of the size set by the Secretary sug- 
gests that planters will need to cut 
their normal acreage by more than 
25 per cent. 

To induce them to make this re- 
duction, the Government offers to 
pay about $130,000,000 to cooperat- 
ing farmers who agree to keep from 
production an acreage up to 35 per 
cent of their normal plantings. 
Money to make this payment will 
be realized from a processing tax 
of 4.2 cents a pound on cotton. 

AAA officials showed by their ac- 
tion that they are not worried by 
claims of many people that high 
American prices will mean perma- 
nent loss of markets abroad for a 
crop that normally is 60 per cent 
exported. Studies made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
have convinced the responsible au- 
thorities that there is no reason to 
fear foreign competition in any rea- 
sonable length of time. 

Because of that the decision has 
been made to seek smaller produc- 
tion and higher prices. 

President Roosevelt has promised 
the small southern farmers that 
they will be exempt from the quota 
restrictions if they produce two 
bales of cotton or less. Congress 
must approve this promise. 


x~*«e* 


WHAT WILL CONGRESS DO? 





JHAT Congress will do with the 

New Deal farm experiment is a | 
question regarded hy AAA offieials 
as having scant importance. 

Among all of the recently created 
emergency organizations they ap- | 
pear to Washington observers to | 
have dug themselves most deeply 
into the country’s economic system. 


| FERA among 





. ANNUITIES—Benefit payments sug- 


| ments. 


Little organized opposition is mak- 
ing itself heard either in the cities 
or in the country. 

Also, unlike NRA, PWA, CCC and 
other alphabetical 
creations, the AAA does not have to 
go to the present Congress to ob- 
tain a new lease of life. Its exist- 
ence is for the term of the emer- 
gency, and Congress has given a 
definition of emergency that opens 
the way to an indefinite existence. 

The chief threat to the farm pro- 
gram as now established comes 
from two directions. 

One is from the advocates of a 
governmental guarantee of “cost of 
production” to farmers, much as 
NRA tried to guarantee cost of 
production to lumber producers and 
others. The NRA experiment along 
that line is just breaking down to 
an extent that is causing its aban- 
donment. 

The other is from the advocates 
of unlimited domestic production 
of farm commodities, with the sur- 
plus to be dumped abroad for what 
it will bring. This would be accom- 
panied by a bounty to producers on 
the domestic part of their crop. 

Neither approach has the sym- 
pathy or support of the present ad- 
ministration, with the result that 
it is unlikely to be accepted by Con- 
gress. 

President Roosevelt has asked for 
a continuance of the experiment 
along the present lines. 








EMPLOYMENT ASSURANCE —A 
system recommended by President 
Roosevelt in a recent message to 
Congress whereby able-bodied 
workers whom industry cannot em- 
ploy at a given time would be given 
employment through the stimulation 
of private employment and the pro- 
vision of public employment. 

. . . 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION—A method of benefit pay- 
ments suggested by the President to 
Congress whereby those who become 
unemployed as a result of depres- 
sion would be given payments for a 
limited time under conditions pre- 
scribed by State laws. Each State 
would administer its system aided 
by the Federal Government. 


NON-CONTRIBUTORY OLD AGE 
PENSIONS—A system of payments 
to persons on their retirement at the 
age of 65 with no other means of 
support, and recommended to Con- 
gress by the President. The Federal 
Government would aid the States in 
meeting these payments up to one- 
half of the amount, provided it was 
not more than $15 per month for 
an individual. 


* * - 


COMPULSORY CONTRIBUTORY 


gested by the President to Congress 
to be paid persons on retirement at 
the age of 65. The funds would be 
made up from a compulsory tax on 
pay rolls and wages, the Federal 
Government making contributions 
when the level of payments exceeds 
the income from contributions and 
interest sufficient to maintain the 
reserve at the level of the last year 
in which the income exceeded pay- 
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AAA-—4A gricultural Adjustment ; more persons of employable age who 


Administration. 


age. 


clarifying act. 
sharply rising food prices. 





CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Bills introduced to continue 
Public Works | 
allotments for CCC camps reach to- 
Plans discussed 


CccC for two years. 


tal of $323,362,315. 
for doubling size of CCC. 





FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance 
Issues state- 
ment showing that 9812 per cent of 


Corporation. 


Announces 
size of 1935 cotton crop marketable 
without tax. Set at 10,500,000 bales. 
Pushes ahead with plans to bring 
voluntary reduction in cotton acre- 
Work progresses on 
ments to be offered to Congress 
Concerned 


amend- 


over 


the Nation’s 50 million bank ac- | 


counts are fully insured by the Cor- 


poration. 





FERA—Fe@eral Emergency Relief 

Administration. Continues 
conferences with States regarding 
transfer of unemployables back to 
the care of States and local com- 
munities, Analysis of occupational 
characteristics of persons on relief 
in Detroit reveals that 97 out of 
every 100 households have one or 


want work. Preparations under way 
for start of new $4,000,000,000 work 
program if approved by Congress. 


FHA—Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration. Ward Canaday, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, declares 
in address in New York City that the 
United States has 16,000,000 build- 
ings in need-of repair. He also as- 
serts that 1,750,000 
are needed in this country. 


NRA ational Recovery Adminis- 

tration. 
be faced with differences of opinion 
among its administrators. Worried 
by outcome of pending Supreme 
Court test of powers. Three plans 
for future legislation to continue 
NRA after next June 16 offered to 
the President. General Johnson 
claims Blue Eagle being allowed to 
die. 


PAB-—? etroleum Administrative 

Board. Announces that up 
to Jan. 12, plans for developing 312 
new pools and modifying 19 had 
been approved. 





PW Aw—Public Works Administra- 
tion. Administrator Harold 


| to repay debts and buy replacement 


new dwellings 


Rumored again to 


| 


L. Ickes calls upon States and mu- 
nicipalities to cooperate with PWA 
and National Resources Board in a 
national inventory of works proj- 
ects. In address to the National 
Public Housing Conference in Wash- 
ington he declares his interest in 
low-cost housing, and points out 
that PWA housing program is now 
well under way with 13 projects in 
progress. Bids asked for construc- 
tion of University housing develop- 
ment in Atlanta, the second PWA 
housing project to reach the build- 
ing stage. Loans Wabash Railway 
Company $2,350,000 for bridge 
across the Missouri at St. Charles, 
Missouri. 





RFC Feconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Liberalizes indus- 
trial loan policy, permitting loans 


machinery. Seeks bids on 30 issues 
of public works bonds. Recommends 
continuation of its lending powers 
for two more years, resulting in such 
a bill being introduced in Congress. 





SEC—Seec urities and Exchange 

Commission. Issues new 
forms and an Instruction book for 
the registration of new security is- 





| 
Snapshots of Activities 
Of the Government . . 








RESIDENT tentatively accepts 
invitation to attend California 
International Exposition, to be held 
at San Diego. Opening May 28, the 
exposition will continue for 10 
months. Representative Burnham 
(Rep.), of San Diego, to ask House 
in a joint resolution to appropriate 
$350,000 for Government partici- 
pation. 


7JARIOUS States are assuming 
greater supervision over pri- 
vately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities, especially when giving 
them authority to grant academic 


| out country. 


degrees, Federal Office of Education | 


| announces. Approximately half of 


sues. Receives first application on 
new form from Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey for registration 
of $10,000,000 of capital stock. 


SES—Soil Erosion Service. Ap- 

proves allotment of $910,- 
000 for seven new erosion control 
demonstrations in Colorado, South 
Dakota, New York, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Virginia, and Oklahoma. 


SHD—Subsistence Homesteads Di- 

vision. Original $600,000 allot- 
ment for Reedsville Experimental 
Community increased by $900,000. 
Purchases land for project at Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


State laws enacted require private 
institutions to meet certain stand- 
ards before being granted incorpor- 
ation charters. 






























APRIL 1, 1935, set as opening day 

of first Federal narcotic farm at 
Lexington, Kentucky. Farm to ac- 
commodate approximately 1,000. 
Secretary Morgenthau reports con- 
struction now under way on second 
farm at Fort Worth, Texas. Esti- 
mates reveal approximately 1,800 
addicts in Federal prisons through- 


FrERA approves project advocated 

by American Forestry Association 
to plant trees along highways, city 
Streets and in public parks. Ac- 
cording to Association, 90 per cent 
of relief funds allotted to work 
would go to labor, thereby giving lo- 
cal communities full benefits with- 
out maintenance costs. 





URING December, 1934, there ' 

were 126 cases involving failure ' 
of passengers to declare merchan- 
dise acquired abroad and brought 
into the country in violation of Tar- 
iff Act, according to Bureau of Cus- 
toms. Total civil liability involved 
was $19,493. Forfeiture value of mer- 
chandise seized was $9,746, with per- 
sonal penalties involving like 
amount. 
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There's nothing little about this new 157-inch Stake 

except its price. It has a load space 142 inches 

long, 82 inches wide and 42 inches high. There ig 
heelbase, 


also a Stake on the 13])4-inch w! 


Now on Display and 
Ready for Delivery 


Appearance has been materially im- 
proved. Fenders are skirted and finished 
in baked enamel colors that match the 
hood and cab. The new cab has a sloping 
windshield. Passenger-car cemfort has 
been provided for the driver. The seat is 
adjustable, and its width has been in- 
creased to 49 inches. Safety Glass is 
standard equipment throughout. Triple 
ventilation includes (1) Clear-Vision Venti- 
lation in door windows, (2) easy-opening 
windshield, (3) large screened cowl venti- 
lator. The interior of the cab is completely 
lined. The roof and dash are insulated. 

Ask your Ford dealer to arrange an “on- 
the-job” test with your own loads, over 
your own routes, with your own driver at 
the wheel. Prove to yourself how V-8 Per- 
formance and V-8 Economy will save time 
and money for you. 


For 1935, Ford has added many important 
improvements to the Ford V-8 Truck. Chief 
among these is better balanced load dis- 
tribution. The load-center has been moved 
farther forward, resulting in less body 
overhang, better braking and more uni- 
form tire and brake wear. 

The brakes have been newly designed 
for quicker, smoother stops with heavy 
loads. They will not “fade” even when 
making quick stops in rapid succession. 
The cast iron brake drums have integral 
cooling ribs which dissipate heat faster 
and minimize distortion. 

The new clutch has a diameter of 11 
inches and a larger frictional area. Pedal 
pressure is lower at idling speeds. Plate 
pressure increases by centrifugal force as 
the speed of the engine increases. This is 
a new type of clutch developed by Ford 


engineers. 


Crankcase ventilation has been added 








to the engine. No other change has been 


made in this engine, which has proved so 
economical and reliable in the hands of 
owners. The cooling system has been im- 
proved; the radiator is wider and water 
pump impellers are larger. 





Cab and Chassis 


Closed Cab 
Pick-Up 


Sedan Delivery 


Panel Delivery 


De Luxe Panel 
ry 


Statien Wagon 





PRICES 


Chassis with Drive- 
away front end 


$360 


455 
480 
585 
565 
580 
670 











The new Sedan Delivery has the same smart lines as the 
1935 Ford V-8 passenger cars. Load space measures 65 
inches long, 463/, inches wide and 44 inches high. For those 
who need more room than this, there is a new Panel Delivery, 
and a smart new De Luxe Delivery. The new Ford Pick-Up 
has the same cab comforts as the 1935 Ford V-8 Truck. 
The appointments of the new Station Wagon follow 
closely the appointments of the 1935 Ford V-8 passenger 
cars. This is without question the smartest. fastest, most 
economical line of commercial cars that ever 


bore the Ford name. 
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Smart appearance counts in delivery service ... and this new 1311/;-inch 
Panel certainly has it] Lots of load space too. Inside measurements are 
111 inches long, 55% inches wide and 577, inches high.‘ Rear doors are 
sealed against dust and dirt by sponge-rubber strips, Dual wheels are extra. 















LOW AS 


for 131%-INCH 























CHASSIS. 
F.O.B. 
DETROIT 








The new 1311/,-inch Hydraulic Dump Truck has a load space which mea: 
sures 84 inches long, 66 inches wide and 125% inches high... 11/2 cubic 
yards capacity. Side slots permit the addition of sideboards. Either direct- 
lift or arm-lift hoists are available. Maximum dumping angle is 50 degrees. 
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Editorial Opinion 
On Gold Clause 


TWO-THIRDS OF WRITERS FEAR 
ILL EFFECTS IF ABROGATION IS 
REVERSED IN COURT 











In the countrywide debate over the 
gold clause in our contracts, 65 per cent 
of the newspapers which have voiced 
their opinions believe that the action of 
Congress in abrogating the gold clause 
cannot be repudiated without adversely 
affecting business, while 35 per cent of the 
press would maintain the validity of the 
contracts to pay in gold. 

The controversy covers both public 
and private obligations in which gold 
payment was specified, and the United 
States Supreme Court is reviewing the 
issue. 


Fue faith for the agreement to pay debts in 

gold is upheld by a substantial minority of 
the public, on the ground that Congress has no 
power to attack the validity of contracts. 

Supporters of this view disagree with those 
who predict financial chaos if borrowers are held 
to strict accountability for their promises. Their 
argument is that sooner or later the country 
must return to gold, and that this is as good a 
time as any. 

Extreme advocates of upholding Congress ac- 
tion predict distress if debtors are held to gold 
payments. 


OPPOSED AS THE POLES 


With an impartial attitude twoard the litiga- 
tion that is now pending, the Sagninaw (Mich.) 
Daily News (Ind.) says of the two opposing con- 
tentions: 

“The numerous persons who have objected 
to the action of the government have charged 
that abyogation of the gold clause amounted 
in effect to repudiation by the government of its 
own obligations and compulsion upon others to 
repudiate theirs. 

“The government, on the other hand, con- 
tends that the abrogation of the gold clause 
was vital to the very sovereignty of the United 
States and hence transcended the constitutional 
guarantees of the sanctity of contracts and of 
not taking property without due process of law.” 

Many who argue in support of the action of 
Congress against gold concede that there is a 
question of the right of the legislative body to 
attack the validity of gold contracts, but look 
upon the situation between creditors and debtors 
as such that it cannot be changed, no matter 
how much it might be deplored. 


FROM. THE DEBTORS’ VIEWPOINT 


Some of the observers argue that if debtors are 
obliged to pay up to the present value of gold 
in legal tender, they will face a demand for more 
money than they borrowed in the first place. 

On this point the Rochester Times-Union 
(Ind.) comments: 

“On the basis of the old gold dollars the total 
amount of monetary gold in the world did not 
greatly exceed $12,000,000,000. And the amount 
of these bonds exceeds $100,000,000,000. 

“Furthermore, the actual buying power of our 
present dollars is greater than that of the dol- 
lars the borrowers received, ‘when they sold those 
bonds. 

“So if the claimants were to be paid, in lieu of 
former gold dollars, $1.69. in present currency, 
they would be receiving far more than they 
originally gave.” 

A case of “jitters” is observed by the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), with a quotation from 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, speaking in “his 
cyclone cellar at Cleveland,” that opposition to 
the action of Congress “might actually aid re- 
covery by compelling a return to the gold stand- 
ard.” 


EFFECT ON PRICE STRUCTURES 


“If the court,” argues the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.), “should invalidate the authority of the 
Government to impound and hold gold, there 
would at once be a frantic run on gold which 
would put it at a premium over paper and would 
throw the price structure out of gear as it was 
thrown out in the greenback days when there 
were two prices for goods—gold prices and green- 
back prices. 

“The Government’s stocks of gold would not 
meet thé demand, but if payments should be 
made in equivalent amounts of paper currency, 
many individual debtors und great debtor cor- 
porations would be thrown into bankruptcy, 
since all of their obligations, measured in terms 
of goods, would automatically be increased 66 
per cent.” 


DEPLORES LAWS PASSED 


“We are not dealing,” advises the Boston Tran- 
script (Rep.), “with the moral issues involved, or 
at all deserting those declarations of principle 
upon which we think it may well be shown that 
much of the Rooseveltian monetary legislation 
never should have been passed. 

“We are dealing only with the disorder now 
likely to follow if the changed order of the New 
Deal should be suddenly changed again.” 

“It remained for a comparatively litigious few 
to raise the issue now before the country,” com- 
plains the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), while the Wall 
Street Journal suggests that “even the bond- 
holders may well ask themselves if they would 
be gainers or losers if the Government conten- 
tion fails.” 

















Cartoonist Cargill in the Connellsville (Pa.) 
Daily Courier 


“Follow Me” 








Press Commends 


New Rules of SEC 


In revising its rules governing the is- 
sue of securities, the Federal Securities 
and Exchange Commission has gained 
the approval of 86 per cent of the news- 
papers commenting on the new develop- 
ment. 


USINESS will be speeded, in the opinion of the 

large proportion of editors who recognize the 

service given by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in removing bars to stock issues. 

The Akron (O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.) re- 
marks that if removal of restrictions improves 
business, the Government should “abolish the 
powers of ‘A. B. C.’ agencies for restriction.” 

On the other hand, the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot (Dem.) advises that “the public hopes 
that in making concessions, the commission has 
made certain that the public is protected from 
tise ere it has endured ae the years. sd 











Quips in the News 


Pithy comments by Nation's editors 
on various events of the day 


Even a Mud Bank Welcome 
A group of economists warn Skipper Roosevelt 
against running on the “shoals of inflation.” 
This is the first we knew that land of any sort 
had been sighted.—Charlotte (N. C.) News e 
me * * 


National Diversions 
Sensational Congress investigations may or 
may not result in legislation, but they at least 
serve the New Deal by giving the people some- 
thing besides its shortcomings to think about 
Chattanooga Times. 


What Price the NRA? 

It is now disputed that the NRA is as dead as 
General Johnson said it was. However, it seems 
to be admitted that it is not in a vigorous physi- 
cal condition Jamestown (N. Y.) Post. 


~ * 


Mr. Roper’s Enigma 
Some readers of Secretary Roper’s remark that 
“business is recovering as rapidly as is safe” 
might be curious to know where he gets his ideas 
of safety—Saginaw (Mich.) Daily News. 


* * x 


Idea for Penologists 
Maybe our prisons wouldn’t be so crowded if 
the inmates would have to stand a civil service 
examination before being admitted—Paducah 
(Ky.) Sun-Democrat. 
Sauce for the Gander 
If the butcher or the grocer kicks about the 
bill, just tell him you have decided that the bud- 
get cannot be balanced until the fiscal year 1937. 
—Saginaw (Mich.) News. 
* * % 
Those Lightning Rods 


Maybe this project to electrify 
will be opposed by the farmer who 


every farm 
used to buy 

















Cartoonist Carlisle in the Idaho Daily Statesman 
A Bit of Dissension Over an 
Old Scientific Question 








to be an opportunity for him in Washington.— 
Lowell 


Mass.) Evening Leader. 
-” * * 
Too Much Skepticism 
The Los Angeles street crowd that wouldn’t 


take $5 bills marked down to $3.39, perhaps had 
an eye for bargains, but didn’t believe in man- 
aged currency.—San 
News. 


Antonio (Texas) Evening 


* . 


Public Works Project 
It has been suggested that if last year’s 12- 


inch rain deficiency continues, and the Govern- 
ment wants another good public works project, 
it can start digging the Great Lakes deeper.— 
Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye Gazette. 


* * * 
One Acceptable Theory 


Professor Einstein has a new theory. It is not 


lightning rods to keep electricity away.— one, we understand, that will cost the taxpayers 
Wichita (Kans.) Eagle another billion dollars.—Toledo Blade. 
: P * * * 
7 * 
Maybe Envious 
Job for Small Boy Thieves stole the police patrol wagon in Wash- 
A six-year-old boy in Hartford, Conn., is said ington, D. C. Isn’t enough being given away 


to have remarkable powers as a mind reader. 
And the office cynic suggests that there ought 








there without folks pilfering things?—Wichita 
(Kens) heen 
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Teas and Nays 


E ERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


























Note—Letters are se- 
the basis of maximum 
Excerpts only 


Editor’s 
lected on 
interest to readers. 
can be published because of limit- 


ed space. Communications not in- 
fended for publication should be 
so morked. 


Re Food-Drug Act 
Sir: 

As a private citizen, with no fi- 
nancial interests that would be even 
remotely affected by the passage of 
a new Food and Drug Act, I want 
to register a protest against the 
passage of any such legislation, even 
remotely resembling that which ap- 
peared in the last session of Con- 
gress. 

EDWIN J. LEARNED 
Lake Forest, IIl. 
oe &2-°@ 
Yachting Analogy 
Sir: 

George E. Roberts, the venerable 
technician of common sense, once 
wrote that “this lack of economic 
knowledge is by no means confined 
to unsthooled people or to those 
who do manual labor; it is a defici- 
ency of all classes.” 

When a sufficient number “stop 
trying to apply the wind to the sail 
and begin to maneuver their boats 
to take advantage of the wind,” 
then perhaps the dinghies and six 
meters may catch sight of the outer 
Suoy and head out. 

At least there would be an op- 
portunity to pick a line of approach 
to what you are after without much 
worry over the other fellow’s protest 
flag. 

LEONARD BURRITT 
Rochester, N. Y. 
xe 
Fate of College Men 
Sir: 

What of the college trained man, 
who should be the hope of the fu- 
ture? 

I have in mind a young man of 
25, physically, mentally and mor- 
ally fit; college graduate—two years 
post graduate work in physics. He 
spent 19 years on education. Imag- 
ine the strain and shattered hope 
of his parents. The young man is 
labelled “unemployed.” 

What is the Government through 


its various administrators (alpha- 
betical) doing? Is there any hope? 

There are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands throughout the land 
similarly situated. 

V. J. SHEAR 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
x~* 

Favors a Lottery 


Sir: 

Why not a national sweepstakes 
or lottery law in this country to be 
supervised by the Government, a 
percentage to be used for hospitals 
and other worthy purposes. The 
pari-mutuel system does not solve 
this problem. Keep our money in 
the U.S. A. 

JOHN J. WALSH 
Quincy, Mass. 
xxwek 
Retroactive Laws 
Sir: 

I have at hand a new book hot 
from the Yale Univeisity Press. It 
is entitled “The Twilight of the Su- 
preme Court” and contains a series 
of lectures delivered at Yale Uni- 
versity by Professor Edward S. Cor- 
win of Princeton University. 

The gist of the argument seems 
to be that the Supreme Court can 
and should fall docilely into line be- 
hind Mr. Roosevelt. 

The foreword is written by Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Clark, Dean of the 
Yale Law School, who ascribes to 
Professor Corwin very eminent 
qualifications to speak on the subject 
and also indicates his own agree- 
ment with Professor Corwin’s con- 
clusions. 

In the chapter on “Property v. 
Democracy,” Professor Corwin ob- 
jects to certain decisions of the 
Court which make it a constitutional 
principle that “courts must never 
apply general statutes in such a 
way as to destroy vested rights.” 

He would limit the old principle 
that “a new law should apply to 
future matters and not to things 
past” to “penal legislation.” ¢ 

Recently here in Ohio there was 
proposed an income tax on the in- 
comes of 1934. There was some dis- 
cussion of the constitutionality of 
such a retroactive tax law. Accord- 
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ing to Professor Corwin there should 
have been no such scruples. 

What all this may lead to appears 
plainly in what is now happening in 
Minnesota. In Professor Moley’s 
“Today” (Dec. 29), Mr. Fred C. 
Kelly describes the policies of Gov- 
ernor Olson who is renting and put- 
ting into operation the idle factories 
of the State. 

But Mr. Kelly seems to think that 
Governor Olson’s policies will take 
him farther than that. It seems that 
the Governor has discovered a Min- 
nesota law passed in 1879 which 
“provides for taxing a corporation, 
not merely on the physical valuation 
of its property, but on its value as 
represented by current market prices 
of all stock outstanding.” 

Then Mr. Kelly makes a most 
amazing statement: 

“If this law should be upheld, the 
results would be sensational, for 
back taxes from certain large cor- 
porations would be virtually con- 
fiscatory. Governor Olson would 
probably be willing to seize corpora- 
tions on this basis and have the 
State operate them.” 

But, if Professor Corwin’s views 
are accepted by the courts, Minne- 
sota need not worry. Other States, 
not fortunate enough to find long- 
lost laws of this sort, need not 
worry either. All that is necessary 
is to make new “capital tax” laws 
and to make them retroactive over 
as long a period as is desired. 

At last we can see a way by which 


we can “undertake a new order of 

things” and, at the same time, 

“progress towards it under the 

framework—of the American Con- 

stitution.” 

Columbus, Ohio. L. M. 
xk 

Working Without Pay 

Sir: 


Since Sept. 28, 1934, when Civil 
Service examinations were held for 
Special Investigator and Investiga- 
tor, Alcohol Tax Unit, I have been 
carefully reading the columns of 
your paper to learn what the Gov- 
ernment planned to do about this 
personnel. 

It was published in the press that 
only about 10 per cent of the 1,041 





old inspectors passed this examina- 
tion, and that barely enough others 
passed to fill vacancies. Salaries of 
cld inspectors were discontinued 
Dec. 1, 1934, but some of them are 
continuing to work without pay, 
hoping to get same later. 

There is much interest and com- 
ment on the liquor enforcement 
Situation in this section of the 
country. As the investigators have 
their headquarters in the large 
cities they do not move from those 
cities as they have no per diem or 
car allowances to take care of the 
expenses of such trips. 

No doubt the Government is los- 
ing much tax revenue on account of 
having no salaried Alcohol Tax Unit. 

A. L. SMITH. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

x*ek 
The “More Abundant Life” 
Sir: 

The New Dealers use some good 
phrases such as “debt-paying 
power,” “buying power” and “the 
more abundant life.” 

Both the working man’s food and 
material for his clothing have a 
heavy process tax and in this State 
we have a sales tax, even on a ten- 
cent purchase. Up to date the fol- 
lowing very well expresses “the more 
abundant life” of the New Deal. 
Nation tax this supply, 


We lessen the supply of bread and 
meat, 

And those who have little have 
less to eat; 

Both State and Nation tax this 
supply, 

So smaller the portion the poor can 
buy. 


Hence less food we need, and less 
we grow, 

The abundant life in reverse you 
know! 

But liquor, au contraire, is running 
on high 

With both a domestic and foreign 
supply. 

May God forgive poor stumbling 
man 

Who muddles so His abundant plan! 

FENTON GALL. 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 





Most Papers Favor 
Security Program 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD, HOWEVER, 
SEE LACK OF PRACTICABILITY 
IN PRESIDENT’S PLAN 











Public examination of President 
Roosevelt’s social security program, as 
submitted to Congress, results in the ver- 
dict from 69 per cent of the press that the 
proposed measures give promise of suc- 
cess, while lack of practicability is 
charged by 31 per cent of the newspa- 
pers that comment on the project. 

Opponents of the social security plan 
are convinced that 4 period of slowly de- 
veloping preliminaries must precede ac- 
tual operation of the desired aid and that 
existing demands for the means of liv- 
ing overshadow provisions for the future. 

O]d-age and unemployment insurance, 
as part of the desired legislation, receive 
most of the attention given to the sub- 
ject. 


‘HE practical side of the President’s outline 
for social security is declared to be its most 
important basis for public interest. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), recognizing 
that the President “is dealing with one of the 
matters closest to his heart,” feels that-“his in- 
tense interest in human welfare as a field for 
Government effort is worthy of the sympathy and 
the earnest cooperation, within the limits of 
sound public policy, of every citizen of the 
country.” 

The attitude of the Inquirer is indicated by its 
remark that “questions of practicability and the 
necessities of the moment, as against a program, 
the effects of which may not be felt for several 
years, alone arise.” 

The Inquirer adds that “it may be that con- 
gressional modification will establish the security 
plan upon a thoroughly businesslike basis.” 


AID TO BUSINESS ASKED 


“This social legislation,” in the judgment of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Star (Ind.) “is surely and rapidly 
on the way, and with the backing of the Presi- 
dent, may be expected to become law before 
many weeks.” 

Less optimistic is the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
(Dem.). Quoting a definition of security as “a 
man’s confidence in his ability to meet any 
situation which might present itself to him as 
a problem,” the News comments: “security, so 
defined, would be pretty close to what we mean 
by self-reliance. It is the kind of trait which 
probably would be restrained, and not developed, 
by the social security advocated by the other 
school of thought. 

“The chances are that the best interests of our 
civilization would be served most successfully by 
a wise combination of these two points of view. 


SELF-RELIANCE NEEDED 


“In laying the groundwork for a greater future 
for the United States, we must have a care lest 
we destroy individual self-reliance and initiative 
through too much paternalism, and at the same 
time we must give tangible evidence of sympathy 
for those who are well-meaning but weak.” 

“This would entail a delicate balance and com- 
promise among the forces now at work in the 
United States.” 

“There can be no question,” thinks the Water- 
town (N. Y.) Daily Times (Rep.), “that the peo- 
ple of this country, by a large majority, are 
demanding some sort of security for old age. 
The Administration bill would seem to provide 
it to a reasonable extent.” 


URGES QUICK ACTION 


The Emporia (Kans.) Gazette (Ind.) adds that 
“the old-age pension should come as a right and 
a distinction, and it should come now.” 

The Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal (Ind.), com- 
paring the new plan with the Townsend pension 
proposal, concludes: “The Administration will 
find trouble in supressing Townsend enthu- 
siasts. They will interfere seriously with other 
plans. The army of Townsend plan supporters 
has already moved on Washington, headed by 
the doctor himself and reinforced by petitions 
bearing millions of names. 

“The Congressman with a political ear to the 
ground may or may not hear the Administra- 
tion’s voice. He must decide between an Admin- 
istration with a new mandate from the people 
and the voice of many expressed through peti- 
tions.” 


PENSION ‘RAIDS’ FEARED 


“Mr. Roosevelt today,” as viewed by the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “can only barely 
keep the veteran pensioneers in hand. How well 
is he prepared, simply as a practjcal politician, to 
control the tremendous pressures which this sud- 
den revolution in our political and economic 
structure is bound to release? 

“It is not to the general theory but to the prac- 
tical detail of the new scheme that one must look 
before trying to guess whether it can be -made 
to work reasonably well or is more likely to lead 
into a first-class catastrophe.” 

“It is doubtful,” thinks the New York Times 
(Dem.), “whether the present plan is so drawn 
as to encourage most effectively a responsible 
participation by workers themselves in the main- 
tenance of unemployment insurance funds. 

“It is certainly. debatable -whether .the Federa: 
Government should engage in the practice of 
offering voluntary annuity insurance.” 
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Senator Borah Promises a Protest 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World 


-co-builder of the 


World Court 


(, HOSTS walk on Capitol Hill 

Echoes of the past resound in 
legislative chambers, mingle with the 
stentorian tones of the present, and 
pass unnoticed. 

Catch-phrases of yesteryear — “no 
entangling alliances,” “join for peace,” 
“moral obligation”—find refuge in 
forensic oratory. 

A 14-year-old drama, its lines to 
some extent changed, its setting some- 
what altered, and in its cast a num- 
ber of new characters is revived, as 
the United States Senate once again 


debates American adherence to the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice—in popular parlance, the 


World Court. 

To packed galleries and a crowded 
chamber, Senator after Senator rises 
to deliver, with fiery eloquence, his ar- 
guments for or against American ad- 
herence. Ears from more than fifty 
nations are attuned to the debate. 
Diplomats, statesmen, and jurists ob- 
serve the scene with keen interest. 


PAX ET JUSTITIA 

For a moment, Uncle Sam’s news 
reel camera swings across the ocean. 
I; stops at The Hague, in The Nether- 
lands. It focuses on a large building, 
of stone and marble (top photo), the 
home of the World Court, built with 
funds provided by Andrew Carnegie, 
an American. 

Scanning on its way an inscription, 
Si vis pacem, cole justitiam (If you 
want peace, cultivate justice), the 
camera “catches” the Court itself, 
fifteen solemn, dignified men of differ- 
ent nationalities, all robed in black 
silk gowns decorated with white lace 
and long, purple collars of black vel- 
vet (second photo). 

It is among this group of men, that 
three Americans, despite our failure to 
Ceclare adherence, have sat—John 
Bassett Moore, Charles Evans Hughes, 
and Frank B. Kellogg. 

It is this court which is raising, as 
it so often in the past has raised, such 
gigantic issues in the United States. 


ORIGINS 

As the solons un the floor of the 
Senate carry on their debate, they re- 
mind America of origins, of the time 
when a committee named by the 
League of Nations drafted a protocol 
and left a place for the United States 
to sign. 

It is two years later that President 
Harding sends a message to the Sen- 
ate requesting its approval of the 
instrument. Committee hearings are 
held. The matter is debated. The 
proposal is blocked. 

Again a President asks consent. In 
1924, Mr. Coolidge sends a similar 
message. Again the proposal is blocked. 

Then, in January 1926, the Senate, 
after a request from the House of 
Representatives in favor of adherence, 
adopts a resolution advising and con- 
senting to adhesion, but tacks on five 
reservations—that is, assents to join- 
ing, but on five certain conditions. 


ROOT FORMULA 

The World Court, and the League 
scan the reservations. They hold 
meetings. They approve all the reser- 
vations except the fifth. They draft 
another protocol. 

Misunderstandings and variations 
in interpretation arise. The United 
States, through its Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg (third photo), re- 
opens negotiations. 

As a result, more discussions ensue. 
Signatories hold more conferences 
Another protocol emerges, containing 
a formula devised partly by Elihu 
Root, a former Secretary of State and 
Court (fourth 
photo). 

And so, three protocols, all told, are 
placed before the United States for 
signature. The Government signs. 
Senate approval is asked. Ratifica- 
tion is blocked once more. 


PRO AND CON 


President Roosevelt, like his prede- 
cessors, Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover, also asks the Senate for 
ratification. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations approves. But the Senate 
itself * * * Will it block the proposal 
again? 

Opponents of the past rise again. 

Senator Hiram Johnson (fifth 
photo) declares: 

“To say that our entry into this 
court will bring peace, is to me the 
most silly thing that ever was ad- 
vanced.” 

Senator William E. Borah (bottom 
photo), another arch-foe of the pro- 
posal, asks pointed questions. A 
former chairman, of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, his knowledge of 
the subject is deep, incisive. He 
promises to battle adherence in a few 
Cays. 

But, despite these eloquent protests, 
signs point to an end to the dispute. 
Proponents seem confident of a heavy 
vote in its favor. What then? 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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The Personal Side 
Of Washington 


WOR the first time in the history of 

Congress the duties connected 
with becoming a grandmother have 
interfered with a member’s prompt 


arrival at the beginning of a new 
session 

Mrs. Isabella Greenway, Arizona’s 
attractive Representative, returned 





to Washington severa 
the opening of the 74th 
but with the newly acquired title 
of “Grandma.’ 

En route to Washington’ she 
stopped in Chicago to visit her 
daughter and son -law who are 
now receiving cor tulations on 
the birth of a son 

One other Member of Congress 
Representative Florence P. Kahn, of 
California—shares the distinction of 
peing a grandmother with Mrs. 
Greenway. 
in past Congresses 

In a recent telephone conversation 


— 


days after 


Congress 
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JOTTINGS IN A REPORTERS | 


NOTEBOOK F 
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(coLD winds out of the North 

ended last week the springtime 
in which Washington had been 
basking these many days. Ended also 
a number of trees and some plate 
glass windows which came crashing 
down to the shock and annoyance 
of pedestrians. Across the Capitol 
plaza up on the Hill the gale swirled 
with a force calculated to turn even 
legislators in their tracks and the 
Tidal Basin worked itself up into a 
pint-size ocean throwing spray all 
over the Japanese cherry trees a- 
shiver in the blast. 

x kek 

A VANISHING STONE 
TO the freak disappearances of fa- 

miliar objects about town—a 
pair of patrol wagons a fortnight 
ago, the Monument lightning rods 
not long since—add now a stone dis- 
trict boundary marker and one iron 
fence For 144 years, ever since 
President George Washington gave 
the order, this marker and nine 
others had indicated the: line be- 
tween the District of Columbia and 
the States of Virginia and Maryland; 
yet when National Park employes 
went on their regular cleaning tour, 
blest if Boundary Stone No. 6 hadn’t 
vanished with the fence erected for 
its protection by Livingston Chapter, 
D. A. R. 

Uproar? Decidedly. Both because 
the marker was historical and be- 
cause it was the property of the 
Federal Government. But repre- 
sentatives of the Office of National 
Capital Parks consulted maps, paced 
off distances, and found the marker 
buried beneath four feet of dirt 
where a lot had been graded in 
preparation for building a house. 
Unwitting of offence toward Gov- 
ernment or-D. A. R., workmen had 
*taken down the fence and buried 

that, too. 





xk * 
AMELIA’S MEMENTO 
THOUGH Amelia Earhart Putnam 
did not make Washington the 
final stop on her record-breaking 
flight from Henolulu, Washington 
nevertheless had its intimate share 
in the achievement of the aviatrix. 
A portrait of Mrs. Harriet Earhart 
Monroe, late aunt of the flier, hangs 
here in the Gospel Mission with 
which until her death six years ago 
she was for some time affiliated. 
Above the portrait, which bears con- 
siderable resemblance to the woman 
champion of the air, is a card placed 
as a reminder to those who seek 
the Mission’s help. The card says: 
“when did you write to mother?” 
It is possible the flyer will be in- 
vited to visit the White House. 
x*e* 
JACK-AND-JILL YARN 
ACK aud Jill broke into the First 
Lady’s press conference last week. 
Jack and Jill are the beautiful, red 
Irish setters that came from the 
kennels of one of the President’s 
cousins. When with bounds and 
barks Jack precipitated himself into 
the conference from the upper 
White House corridor, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt led him out. When a 
little later he returned with Jill, the 
First Lady remarked: 
“Dogs! will you go away and stay 
put!” 
x*** 
ALPHABET CONFUSION 
T was only for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing Senate restaurant 
waiters from House restaurant wait- 
ers that the big red letters “U.S. S. 
R.” appeared on Senate restaurant 
waiters’ coats the other day. But 
such a roar arose from those who 
thought the letters might be mis- 
taken for the initials of the Soviet 
Republic that Harvey King, restaur- 
ant manager, will probably change 
the insignia to “S. R.” 
JESSIE HENDERSON. 


There have been others | 





Mrs. Kahn was surprised to hear 
her grandson, who is only three 
years old, greeting her with the salu- 
tation, “hello, Florence.” 

x** 


“FAMILY” MEN 


yos EPH P. KENNEDY, Chairman of 
“ the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, until the arrival on 
Capitol Hill of Senator “Vic”. Dona- 
hey of Ohio, generally has been 
conceded to have the largest family 
in official Washington circles. 

But now Mr. !"ennedy’s family of 
nine children is surpassed in num- 
ber by that of Senator Donahey. 

his is the way Mr. Donahey puts 
it: “10 children and not one on the 
Government pay roll.” 

All of his children are married, 
except two, a son at college and a 
daughter, Miss Marion Donahey, 
who is with her parents to make her 
debut in Washington society. 

x~* * 


COMPLIMENT THAT LIFTS 


OES Rep. Sol Bloom, of New 

York, who helped make the 
Nation’s 200th anniversary of 
George Washington’s birth a world- 
wide affair, have another distinc- 
tion? 

All the new elevators at the Capi- 
tol bear the floor indicators, “SB, 
1, 2, 3, 4.” Some Congressmen wait- 
ing to go up to the floor of the 
House watched the arrow running 
between these inscriptions. 

One said SB means sub-basement, 
another said it means subway but 
a third said “it’s a compliment to 
Sol Bloom.” 























HOTEL ST. REGIS 


In the center of everything . . . where 
one enjoys the St. Regis Standard of 
Hospitality... Courteous Service... 
delightful Cuisine ... Niceties of Living 
Single or Double Rooms and Suites 


ST. REGIS ROOF TROPICAL GARDEN 


A New Style of Winter Entertainment 
LUNCHEON ~™ DINNER ™ SUPPER 


EGYPTIAN ROOM ... The Cocktail Hour 
as a prelude to dinner in its loveliest setting 


. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT S5TH STREET, NEW YORK 
































] —It was quite a kick seeing the town’s biggest hit—and a still bigger kick to know I was going to take 
the star of the show out to supper after the performance. 








—I picked Marilyn up at her dressing room, 

and we decided to go around to one of her fa- 
vorite places—a quiet little cafe where the head 
waiter knew just the things she liked best. 





—“‘That coffee smells so good,’ I said, “I'm go- 
ing to gamble witha night's sleep and drink a 
cup."’.. . Marilyn smiled knowingly: ‘‘Go ahead, 


Jerry— drink this coffee—there’s a surprise in it!"* 








—I've always loved good coffee—and it was just 
about the best I ever tasted. What a flavor! I 
told her so, and then, after the second cup, Marilyn 


let me in on her coffee secret. 


—“This, Jerry, is Sanka Coffee... It can't keep 
you awake, for 97% of the caffein has been 
taken out. Grand combination, isn’t it—delicious 
coffee and a good night's sleep!"” 





Try Sanka Coffee tonight—made good and 
strong, the way fine coffee tastes best, Revel in 
its delightful flavor and aroma to the extent of 
two cups if you like—it won't rob you of your 
sleep. For 97% of the caffein is removed—which 


w% SANKA COFFEE 


Real coffee —97% caffein - free. Drink it and sleep! 


is another way of saying that the s/eeplessness is re- 
moved, Your grocer sells Sanka Coffee with a 
money-back guarantee of 
satisfaction. It is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 

















January 21, 1935 
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The United States News 
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ernment that private power companies can be 





z NEw DEAL gambles on normal — ae — , eee — see ; brought into a cooperative plan. 
= Counts little mn four billion furd. d Now under consideration is a proposal that the 
= oD Sete . experience in the Tennessee Valley be applied to 
{| Congress adds to official jitters _ Improved Business Outlook as Seen by Federal Analysts. What Industry Needs enyerianas te ti 
= Cushion insurance plan against shock to in- . ° ° : It would fit into present plans for rural electri- 
= dustry. Part of battle goes to States. > To Speed Recovery. Uncertainty Over Legislation a Handicap + fication on a broad scale. The .ew Government 
fe se 6 & @ | job program will involve construction of power 
Talk peace in power war. __- ————— a Ss = a —= lines and~-wiring of homes out in the country. 
See 8% ——, Once that expense is met, the monthly charge 





Chain stores face new tax troubles. m ee for power under a lower price schedule would 
** * * Se 3 se greatly increase the market for clectricity. 

Out of this prospective increased use of power 
the Government expects to grow a demand for 
power generating equipment and for electrical 
appliances for home use that will give the coun- 
try a new boost toward prosperity. 


More NRA Headaches 


‘Step-child’ of New Deal offers 
three plans for its own future 


FOLLOWING is an authoritative official view of 
the business outlook for the months ahead. 

This view rests on information much more ex- 
tensive than that possessed by any private source. 
It represents the studied judgment of Govern- 
ment analysts. 

Their attitude is this: 

The four billion dollar forthcoming job fund 
will do little more for private business than to 
continue the stimulation now derived from relief 
and Public Works outlays. 

Government spending for recovery no longer 
bulks large as a factor in the figuring. 

But the base is laid in private industry for 
an extensive upward movement te carry through 
th@upturn now taking place. 

Demand that has lifted steel activity nearly to 
50 per cent of capacity level is real. The same 
applies to the demand for textiles and for other 
products. With the industrial production index 
now above a year ago, all signs point to the 
goods produced going quickly into use. 














NJRA continues to cause many 2 New Deal 
“" headache. 

Officials now are worried about what the Su- 
preme Court is going to say about industrial 
codes of fair competition., 

Gen. Hugh Johnson complains that the whole 
Blue Eagle program is being sahotaged. 

Differences within the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board, now running NRA, apparent from 
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This is due to the fact that the present upturn / : YY }; 3 “(): 4 ox -” , the first, are reported now to be aggravated with 
has come from demand growing out of low in- Nf “ ae = BETTER renewed reports of prospective resignations. 
ventories. Goods are not piled up waiting for / eet, In the face of those uncertainties. the NIRB is 





buyers. The existing situation is described as “ ae said authoritatively to have offered the White 
‘“ ” y = 
emeat. my PLZZ =UNCHANGED House three plans for continuing the Recovery 
" ‘ Act after June 16 when the present law expires. 
He = NOT As Go00 The first plan would be to make NRA per- 
manent in a much simplified form, probably 
oe : es dealing only with hours and wages, child labor, 
and a few trade practices. 
The second plan would be to extend the present 
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Latest reports bring the sunshine and Rhode Island moved from black to white. Connecticut, Missouri, 

: ah : ith New Hampshire and Oklahoma moved from black to shaded. Ken- 
of increased activity to 36 out of the = anne, ee tucky and North Carolina moved from shaded to white. But New Jersey 
= sesty re eaned mo * ” ya on & d te moved from shaded to black and New York from white to biack. Only 
trend. A previous business map, published December 3, and covering eight States now fall in the group showing less activity than a year 


Business weather continues to clear. 


























































business of last October, showed less sunshine. In the interim Colo- ago, a5 compared with 13 in October. Calculations are based on trans- 
rado, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, Pennsylvania actions paid by check, adjusted for price rises. 
try. Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, backed The tax to support the national old age pen- pected to give industry an opportunity to make 
by the American Federation of Labor, is deter- sion system is stepped up each five years until adjustments for that. Favorable action by Con- 
mined to push his compulsory 30-hour week bill. it reaches 5 per cent, or 2% per cent from the gress is a foregone conclusion. 
‘ j ; It commands strong support in both houses, but employer and 2% per cent from the worker. The 
—Wide World and Underwood & Underwood. will be opposed by the Administration. maximum total tax on employers for both pro- " 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE The second demand is for much more liberal grams is set at 512 per cent at the end of 20 years. Truce in Power War 
Whether the Blue Eagle is a child or stepchild old a i feel = 
‘ ge pension than any the Government feels ; Se a 4 = 
4 s a Deal id nace nits ae can be supported by the country. The Presi- UNEMPLOYMENT. INSURANCE Rate reductions may end Federal —Wide World. = 
eft) an jae lee aabtene = @ sub- dent will strive to hold the Government’s But unemployment insurance involves many attack on cost of electricity MONEY, MONEY, MONEY = 
: contribution to pensions to a small initial appro- = Se os as ecg ae Father Charles E. Coughlin gives his views = 
: - priation. nis whole problem has been thrown back to truce between the private utility companies at a monetary conference in Washington. 

But a danger point is looked for in April or ; ; : te withi rm : / I y Pp ; = 
carly May. oy a inte eniating Pree deone will No help for the normal forces of recovery is the State legislatures. It is within their Mates A and the Federal Government is in the air. lf Seated 2 Elmer Thomas, who took : 
have been filled. Buyers may be stocked up for expected to come from a revival of foreign de- — —_— will need to make their views negotiated, it will remove the chief present clash a leading part in the meeting. = 

evident. ‘ : ‘ sien = 

{ , between Government and industry. = 

ee, be tendency wit for a slowing [TANT FEB] Man. | APR [MAY | JUNE [JULY] AUG) SEPT. | OCT] NOW] DEG] [REBT MAR [APR [WAY [JUNE DULY [AUG] SEPT JOT | NOM] DEG. State legislatures will determine whether all lalaiitins scenes dite dentate: ate Gill Taine Ginn Recovery Act for one more year while further = 
2 production uniess new buyers appear. 1206 ; of the cost of the system is to be borne by em- . Pore Ge Sey eo tg experiments were carried out. 


Government officials want to avoid new and big- 
ger law suits against TVA and other power proj- 
ects. On that basis there are prospects that busi- 
ness can be done. 


take. ‘ 
Is each company to be permitted to build up Under study is the proposal that private com- coe Se Oe ee es ae Se 


Ty) o ) > | See ployers, or whether part should come from 


Needs of Industry ise worker contributions. They decide, too, what 


form the unemployment insurance system shall 
30 


The third plan would be to simplify NRA and 
extend its life for a stated period of one or two 
or three years. 











Better financial markets and equip- 
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Act may be functioning in the Spring on a scale “aia . re » 
broad enough to bring a large expansion in new —— an & positon to move ahead PRED i SURO SHUEY GIN) Since Year Ago In its decision the Supreme Court made this 
home building. j STRIKERS TO BE PAID significant statement: 

3. A renewal of equipment buying on a big Then there is the important problem of labor | Home and Farm Authority so that its sales activ- ss on Seana aE aeolian aioe nate. 
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to add to plant, or replace obsolete equipment. from workers who refuse employment which poration. that reason the State may tax the large chains 
They promise to start the ball rolling in the PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT believes that his so- would require them to join a company union, or There the Tennessee Electric Power Company = 0?® ini than the small ones, and upon a 
heavy machinery industries. cial insurance program is cushioned against would interfere with their joining a “bona fide cut its rates, effective last February. The rate Ss ls eee i P ‘ ke th 
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HOLDING COMPANIES: IS FEDERAL REGULATION NEEDED? 


Federal Trade Commission’s Report 


On Evasions of Control by 
The Individual States 


HAT are the “evil features of 

holding companies,” to which 
the President alluded in his message 
to Congress on the state of the 
Union? 

An answer to that question was 
offered last week by the Federal 
Trade Commission as the climax of 
its report to the Senate covering a 
six-year investigation into the power 
industry as it has grown up in this 
country and as it now operates. 

Briefly, the answer given is that 
the holding companies have played 
a leading role in defeating public 
regulation of electric rates. How 
the holding companies were able to 
accomplish this result is the sub- 
stance of the report. 

To understand the setting in 
which the companies carry out the 
purposes attributed to them, it is 
desirable to review the way in which 
they grew up. Their evolution was 
describe@ in an earlier section of 
the report. 


FRANCHISE SYSTEM 


In the first stages of the indus- 
try’s growth, small electric generat- 
ing plants, competing with each 
other, were construcied in com- 
munities with local capital. Cut- 
throat competition developed with 
resulting losses to investors. 

The answer to this situation was 
the granting of local monopolies, 
usually known as franchises, under 
which rates were fixed by local and 
later by State bodies. 

Eventually, practically all States 
set up public service commissions to 
determine rates that would be fair 
to both the investor and the con- 
sumer. 

The sequel was a long series of 
controversies regarding rates, muni- 
cipalities seeking lower charges and 
companies asking higher ones. The 
severely technical nature of the con- 
siderations on which fair rates and 
returns rested left a wide margin for 


dispute. 
Then the holding companies 
came into the picture. Under the 


common law, it was illegal for any 
corporation to hold the stock of an- 
other corporation. 

New Jersey, in 1889, was the first 
State to make légal such stock hold- 
ings, restricting them to domestic 
corporation securities. In 1896, the 
law was widened to permit the ‘ac- 
quisition of stock in corporations 
outstde the State. 

Other States followed the lead, 
and now practically all States permit 
this practice, which 1s the basis of 
the power of utility holding com- 
panies. 

In the decade from 1910 to 1920, 
corporations were organized in con- 
siderable numbers to acquire the 
stock of operating power companies. 


| 
| 
| 
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Thus the stage was set for the con- 
trol and inter-connection of power 
properties into the great systems 
that grew up in the ‘following 
decade. 
REDUCTION OF COSTS 

The inter-connection of systems, 


making it possible to use each prop- 
erty with the maximum of efficiency, 
is recognized as the greatest single 
factor in bringing down the cost of 
power. 

For this reason, relatively high 
prices were frequently paid for oper- 
ating companies, far in excess of 
their book value. Bidding became 
frenzied as the available supply of 
stock became scarce, and the Com- 
mission found instances of purchase 
of stock at 150 or more times the 
book value. 

With’ the operating companies 
largely brought under the control 
of large holding companies, them- 
selves closely associated with still 
more powerful banking groups, a 
new factor was injected into the de- 
termination of fair rates by public 
service commissions. 

This factor, the Commission’s re- 
port indicates, had several phases, 
but they were all reducible to the 
power the holding companies were 
able to exercise over the State reg- 
ulating bodies, while being prac- 
tically free from control themselves. 


ENTERED POLITICS 


For one thing, they used their 
financial resources to support litiga- 
tion. Entering the political field, 
they were able, it is said, to influence 
the choice of members on the reg- 
ulatory bodies. 

Then, through numerous channels 
of publicity, they carried their case 
to the public, creating a favorable 
attitude that had two effects. First, 
it lessened demands for rate reduc- 
tions, and second, it enabled them 
to obtain capital on very favorable 
terms, which was used to extend 
their holdings at highly inflated 
values. 

The Commission, in its report, 
having pictured the situation as it 
grew up, proceeded to show the 
difficulty of regulating holding com- 
panies under present laws. It made 
the foliowing points: 

In 25 of the 31 States permitting 
holding companies there is no power 
whatever provided by law for con- 
trolling the operations of these com- 
panies. 


STOCK REGULATION 


In no State is there adequate 
power to control and regulate the 
issuance of stock by holding com- 
panies. 

Most of the States having blue 
sky laws exempt public utility is- 
sues from control under these laws 





when the operating companies are 
under regulatory control. 

Companies transmitting electric- 
ity over State lines escape regula- 
tion by States because of the inter- 
state nature of their business, and 
thus are eytirely free from control 
in the absence of Federal laws to 
limit their operations. 

There has been a “race of laxity” 
among the various States to attract 
corporations to their jurisdictions 
for the sake of incorporation fees 
and franchise taxes. Such relaxation 
of regulations has left investors un- 


protected in many important re- 
spects 

Among “unsound practices” wide- 
ly permitted, the following are 
listed: 


Negotiation of contracts between 
companies both of which have the 
same officers (interlocking director- 
ates); recognition of contracts be- 
tween a company and its officers in 
which the interests of the two were 
opposed; recognition of voting 
trusts and permission to issue no- 
par stock, which is said to obliter- 
ate the relation between funds ac- 
tually invested and the amount of 
securities which may be _ issued; 
permitting directors to revalue the 
capital assets or create surplus 
from capital and to pay dividends 
from this surplus. 


VALUATION QUESTION 

The report devotes considerable 
attention to the relation between 
valuation of utility property and the 
amount of securities which may be 
issued against them. 

There is practically no control now 
exercised which can compel cor- 
porations to limit their security is- 
sues to the invested values behind 
them, the report asserts. Yet, from 
the standpoint of both investor and 
consumer, this is declared to be a 
vital point. 

One way in which this question 
comes up is in the claim made by 
companies that rates should enable 
them to earn a return on the “fair 
value” of their property. This value 
is frequently claimed to be the re- 
production value, when this is 
higher than the original cost. Other 
items also may be capitalized, and 
securities issued to cover the valua- 
tion so arrived at. 


INVESTMENT BASIS 

In other cases, earnings are capi- 
talized, the company’s property be- 
ing declared to be worth so many 
times the annual net income. Se- 
curities are issued to cover this val- 
uation, and rates are asked which 
will give a fair return on it. This 
procedure is said by the commis- 
sion to involve a vicious circle, yet 
it is declared to have been counte- 
nanced by regulatory bodies. 


Over against the “fair value” 
theory, the Commission advocates 
the “prudent investment theory,” 


which amounts essentially to a valu- 
ation on the basis of actual cost less 
depreciation. 

In some States, the report points 
out, statutes have been passed re- 
cently requiring that contracts be- 
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{utomatically, the white and red flashes of the aeroplane 
beacon sweep the sky. A positive guide to watchful pilots, 
.. dependably ... 


it functions accurately . 


The pilots of business, likewise, are looking to automatic 
control methods for successful management. 
ures must be obtained with accuracy and greatest possible 
For these reasons International Electric 
and Tabulating Machines are recognized the world over as 
essential in the conduct of modern business. 


speed. 


Through the medium of punched tabulating cards, these ma- 
chines automatically provide complete, printed reports con- 
cerning any phase or branch of business—at any time. 
furnish accurate, detailed accounting reports and statistical 
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They supply facts covering past performance and | 
present status, thereby offering management a reliable guide | 
for future operations. 


Business executives seeking more efficient methods of man- 
agement and closer supervision of all accounting procedures | 
should investigate the advantages which International Busi- 
ness Machines and methods now offer. 
are saving money, minutes and material for business and gov- 
ernment in seventy-nine different countries. 


Today these machines 


International Bus ness Machines include International Ac- 


counting and 
Recorders 


They 
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‘Washington Plan’ to End War 








Over Electric Rates 





As the Government's pro- 
gram calling for cheaper electricity 
with greater use throughout the Na- 
tion has gradually come to closer 
grips with the power industry’s re- 
sistance, a new formula is being 
brought forward, nelieved by many 
rate experts to point a way out of 
the impasse. 

This formula is known as the 
Washington plan, because it origi- 
nated at Washington, D.C. It was 
brought into national prominence 
when the Federal Government de- 
cided that it was being charged ex- 
cessively high rates for the service it 
was receiving from the Consolidated 
Gas Company in New York City. The 
Government accordingly made 
plans to build its own generating 
station. 

A second revolt against the com- 
pany’s rates came from New York 
City’s Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, who 
applied to the Public Works Admin- 
istration for a loan to build a power 
plant to supply municipal needs. 

Faced with the double threat of 
losing both municipal and Federal 
business and also possible competi- 
tion for domestic service, Floyd Car- 
lisle, President of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, proposed the adop- 
tion of the Washington plan. 


GIST OF THE PLAN 


This plan consists essentially in an 
agreement that profits to the pri- 
vate utility company above a cer- 
tain stipulated rate shall be divided 
between the investors and the con- 
sumers, the share of the latter tak- 
ing the form of rate reductions. 

As preliminary to the adoption of 
this plan, Mr. Carlisle offered to con- 
solidate the sever’ operating compa- 
nies supplying New York City with 
current, accept a reduced valuation 
on their properties, and come to an 
agreement on the returns to be 


vast 


tween holding companies and oper- 
ating companies must be submitted 
to regulating commissions before 
they can be effective. 

But this power is said to be rela- 
tively ineffective because of a lack 
of uniformity in accounts between 
holding and operating company, 
there being no authority in the cases 
mentioned to compel such uni- 
formity. 


earned on the investment. 
tiations are in progress. 

Just how does the Washington 
plan operate? 

To make this clear, it is necessary 
to take a glance at the history of 
Washington electric rates and the 
service provided by the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. 

ORIGIN OF THE PLAN 

From 1913 until 1924, current cost 
10 cents per kilowatt hour. There 
was almost constant litigation over 
property valuation, on which rates 
were based. 

In the meantime, per capita use 
remained practically unchanged 
from year to year, although the 
number of customers increased as 
the city grew. 

In 1924 the utility company agreed 
to a valuation of its property at 
$32,500,000, as a preliminary step to 
putting its relations with the public 
on a new basis. Rates were to be 
allowed which would enable the 
company to earn at least 7 per cent 
on its property valuation. 

Earnings above this rate were to 
go partly to stockholders and partly 
to consumers in the form of rate 
reductions, effective in the follow- 
ing year. An immediate cut of 25 
per cent in charges was put into 
effect. 

Result: Earnings above the per 
cent rate were sufficient to bring 
about cut after cut in the charges, 
so that they now stand at 3.9 cents 
for the first step, grading down to 
113 cents. 

PRODUCER PROTECTED 

With this cut in rates has gone 
an increase in the average amount 
of electricity used by each consumer 
amounting to a 106 per cent increase 
in the period. 

From this nine-year drama many 
have inferred that the Washington 
plan is a rate reduction device. But 


Nego- 


In most States, however, it is de- 
clared, there is no means of check- 
ing the charges which operating 
companies make on their subsidiar- 
ies for management, engineering, 
financial, or other services. These 
charges, said frequently to be ex- 
cessive, are part of the operating 
expenses of the utilities and so are 
reflected in the rates charged to 
consumers, 











the president of the company, Wil- 
liam McClellan, points out that this, 
strictly speaking is not the case. 

In the first place, the agreement 
provides that if earnings fall to 6'2 
per cent on investment in any one 
year, rates are automatically in- 
creased. The plan therefore pro- 
tects the company from increases 
in cost of operation, such as might 
come, for instance, from inflation. 

Moreover, the average electric bill 
of householders has not decreased. 

On the contrary, it has gone up by 
6 per cent in the period. But for 
the added 6 per cent, the user gets 
106 per cent more electricity. 


MORE CURRENT; LOWER RATE 


This fact provides the key to the 
success of the plan, in the view of 
Mr. McClellan. The company has 
carried out an intensive campaign 


for the merchandising of electric 
appliances, and it is the success of 
this campaign that has made the 
greater use of electricity, and hence 
lower rates, possible. It is admitted, 
however, that the campaign proba- 
bly would not have been a success 
without lower rates to begin with. 


WIDER USE INDUCED 


It should be explained in con- 
nection with the relation of high use 
to low cost that electricity is a pecu- 
liar commodity in this respect. Once 
the facilities are constructed for 
supplying current, the amount sup- 
plied can be greatly increased with 
a very slight increase in cost. 

Mr. McClelland asserts rates may 
be brought down and use increased 
under any other system if the load 
can be increased by the sale of ap- 
pliances 
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When owner's party holds two or more first-class one- 
way or round-trip tickets, private motor can be shipped 
along, BY FAST FREIGHT, for only one additional 
ticket at 3.6 cents per mile. It's simple as A BC. 


For detailed information— phone, call on or address 


SANTA Fe RY.” - 
302 Franklin Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, Pe wr 
hones; Rittenhouse 1464-1466 


-TO CALIFORNIA 
OR THE SOUTHWEST 
- WHILE YOU RIDE 
COMFORTABLY 
BY RAIL. .«. .« 


Twice as many wise Santa Fe 
patrons did just that in 1934 as in any other year. 


Why? 


Because they discovered that cost had been made so low it wasn't 
reasonable, any longer, to deny themselves the pleasure and con- 
venience of having their own motors to run about in at destination. 


They already knew that California and the Southwest are big; 
packed with interesting places and magnificent scenery from end 
to end; and webbed with beckoning roads whose exploration 
woyld add immeasurably to vacations at hotel, ranch or resort. 























OU can take the last element of chance out of 


truck buying—be sure of predetermined per- 
formance—by intelligent use of the Reo Ability 


Rating System. 


Quickly and efficiently, this system gives the infor- 
mation every truck buyer should know: (1) Gross 
load capacity of the truck; (2) Percent of grade it 
will climb in high gear with full load; (3) Safe 


loaded speed on level roads. 


Streamlined for style—powered for speed and pull 
—built and balanced for extraordinary wear—the 







NEW 12 TON 


SPEEDWAGON 5660* | 


PICKUP BODY 


NEW 1/2 TON 
SPEEDWAGON 
PANEL BODY 





$695" 





Ends ‘Blindfold Truck Buying” 











1%2-ton Speedwagon 
Stake Body 








new Reo '%-ton and 1%4-ton Speedwagons represent 


the outstanding values in this 
of superior value building. 


company’s 30 years 


Before buying any commercial transportation ask 
for details of this exclusive plan. Consult any Reo 
dealer. Find out for yourself the sound reasons for 
paying only a few dollars more than the cost of 
the lowest price trucks for a lot more economy ’ 


and service. 


Reo Speedwagons range from 14 to 4-6 tons including Tractor-Trailers 
and Buses. Prices from $495 up, f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax. Special equip- 


ment extra. 


¥ 


* Special equipment extra, prices f. 0. b, Lansing, plus tax. 


A LOT MORE TRUCK VALUE FOR JUST A LITTLE MORE MONEY THAN THE LOWEST! 























THE GOLD CLAUSE: 


Several Courses of Action That Could 
Relieve Debtors If Abrogation 
Is Held Void by Court 


HAT will happen if the Su- 

preme Court decides that all 
old gold clause contracts must be 
carried out to the letter? 

A week ago, high Government 


officials were in a cold sweat as 
they sought an answer. They saw 
visions of each $100 in old debt 


suddenly becoming a debt of $169 
in new 59 cent dollars. 
Today the official 
gone. No reason is assigned for 
the assurance that has replaced 
the worry, but guesses are that a 
course of action has been outlined 
to meet any action by the Court. 
The questions that may be an- 
swered by the Supreme Court when 
determining whether Congress had 
the right to say that contracts to 
pay in gold could be ignored, are 
outlined on page one of this issue. 
They concern rights under the 
United States Constitution, and in- 
volve questions of power granted 
to Congress by that document. 
But questions to be answered by 
business men who have debts pay- 
able in gold coin or its equivalent 
and by home owners with mortgage 
debts payable in gold are another 
matter. These debtors wonder 
whether they suddenly are to be 
confronted with the prospect of 
paying many more present value 
dollars than they contracted to pay 
on the basis of old gold dollars. 


HOW TO RELIEVE DEBTOR 


On that score, Government of- 
ficials are determined that steps 
will be taken to prevent an increase 
in the dollar value of debt, regard- 
less of the Supreme Court ruling. 

Methods for accomplishing that 
result, in the event of a Court deci- 
sion upholding the gold clause in 


jitters are 


contracts, include the following 
suggested actions: 
1—Im.position of a special tax, 


much like a processing tax such as 
now applied to agricultural com- 
modities, designed to take away all 
profit from any person demanding 
payment of old debts in a larger 
number of new dollars. Thus, if a 
debt to pay $100 in gold could only 
be discharged by giving $169 in new- 
value dollars, the Federal Govern- 
ment would apply a $69 or $70 tax 
and return, the proceeds to the 
debtor. The net effect would be to 
leave the debt a $100 debt. 


PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY 


2.—Issuance of an executive order 
by President Roosevelt, under the 
authority he possesses, recreating 
‘se old dollar, which would buy 
25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, 
as compared with the new dollar 
which will buy only 15.25 grains. 
This course is suggested by con- 
servatives. They believe that the 
effect on the average debtor would 
be slight, just as the new, cheaper 
dollar, has had little effect in 
lightening his burdens. However, 
the Government officials shaping 
policy, definitely have decided 
against this course. 

3.—A hurried move by Congress 
to amend the Constitution giving 
specific power to the Congress or the 
President to do what was done with 
the dollar. Advocates of this course 
contend that Congress could act 
within 48 hours and that enough 
State legislatures are in session now 
to get action from them within a 
relatively few days. 

4.—Adoption of a policy of “pas- 
sive resistance” to the court order, 


if against the Government. Some 
members of Congress have sug- 
gested this course. They would 


have the Government and debtors 
in general simply ignore the court. 
That attitude definitely is out, with 
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Who Joined Us This Week and 
Who Are Receiving Their First 


Copy of The United States News: 


THE most important subject of the day is na- 


tional affairs. 


This whole subject is often so involved, and 


so complicated that it is extremely confusing— 
unless painstakingly untdngled and set forth in 
its proper proportions! 


States News. 


Hence, The United 


The whole idea of this newsmagazine is to 





affairs 
the important “trees.” 


the same way. 








News is presented in newspaper form, 


and, at the same time, not to overlook 


News From Original Sources 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS gathers its news 


from original sources, and checks all the facts 


This newsmagazine cuts through the welter of 
news which comes out of Washington each week, 
sifts it, sorts it, verifies it first-hand, condenses it— 
and organizes it for quick reading. 
States News aims to give you clarification and under- 


standing of “‘what it’s all about.” 


Speed Is Essential! 


BECAUSE speed is essential, The United States 


give you a chance to see the “forest”’ of national 


The United 








The news 


and interpretation thus reaches you over the week- 


end without loss of time. 


With any other form, this 


same speed would be impossible. 
But you will note that nevertheless the articles 
in The United States News are written with maga- 


zine perspective. 


The articles explain not alone 


what has happened, but what is the true significance 
end meaning of current developments. 


Circulation Department 


The Auited States News 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
MAGAZINE PERSPECTIVE WITH NEWSPAPER SPEED 
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The United States News 


assurance by President Roosevelt 
that every attempt will be made to 
conform Federal action to what the 
Supreme Court decides are consti- 
tutional requirements. 

However, it is this last suggestion 
that has given rise to many ques- 
tions concerning the place of the 
Supreme Court in the governmental 
system of the United States. 


| POWERS OF SUPREME COURT 
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Under the republican form of 
government as developed by this 
Nation there is set up a system of 
checks and balances. Congress en- 
acts laws; the President approves 
or disapproves those acts of Con- 
gress, and is responsible for their 
execution if approved; the Su- 
preme Court reviews the acts of 
Congress and of the President to 
see that they fit into the pattern 
of principles outlined by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The result is a check against 
precipitate action or action not in 
keeping with principles which the 
people have accepted through their 
constitution. This much is being 
made widely apparent now that the 
New Deal is beginning its parade 
through the Court. 


JUSTICE HUGHES’ VIEWS 

Of the Supreme Court’s power, 
Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief 
Justice, said a few years ago before 
returning to the court in his present 
position: 

“The existence of the function of 
the Supreme Court is a constant 
monition to Congress. A judicial, as 
distinguished from a mere political, 
solution of the questions arising 
from time to time has its advantages 
in a more philosophical and uniform 


WHAT 


exposition of constitutional prin- 
ciples than would otherwise be prob- 
able. 

“Moreover, the expansion of the 
country has vastly increased the 
volume of legislative measures and 
there is severe pressure toward an 
undue centralization * * * If our 
dual system with its recognition of 
local authority in local concerns is 
worth maintaining, judicial review 
is likely to be of increasing value.” 


PROCEEDING TO JUDGMENT 


But how is the court going about 
reaching a decision on the gold case 
and on other cases involving the 
New Deal? Is there something that 
is mysterious about what is taking 
place in the Court chambers in the 
Capitol Building? 

Actually, one procedure has been 
followed by the Court for the past 
65 years. It is a procedure that has 
been explained by Mr. Hughes. 
Under it, the Justices gather for 
conference after they have heard 
the arguments of opposing counsel. 
They now meet in a basement room 
of the Capitol. 

What transpires there can be told 
in the words of Mr. Hughes. He 
writes: 

“While the Chief Justice has only 
one vote, the way in which the court 
does its work gives him a special 
opportunity for leadership. At the 
conference it is the practice of the 
Chief Justice, unless he _ desires 
otherwise, to be the first to state 
his opinion with respect to the case 
to be decided; he gives his opinion 
first and votes last. 

“After a decision has been reached 
the Chief Justice assigns the case 
for opinion to one of the members 
ot the court; that is, of course, to 


BUSINESS TO GOVERNMENT: 


A NEW CHANNEL FOR ADVICE 


GINCE early New Deal days busi- ; played by offici&ls toward private 
WwW 


ness has sought some effective 
way to communicate to high gov- 
ernmental officials its ideas on na- 
tional policy. 

When __ aggrieved, 
usually have called a_ meeting, 
adopted a set of critical resolutions 
which were offered to newspapers, 
and then communicated these reso- 
lutions to the White House. 

Each time the resolutions were 
pigeonholed by the President. And 
each time the industrialists received 
a gentle rebuke from him in the 
form of evidence that the sugges- 
tions were receiving exactly the 


same attention given to all White 
House petitions and resolutions. 


COUNCIL OF 52 MEN 

Now, however, Daniel Roper, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, has opened to 
industrialists and business men a 
channel of communication with 
members of the Cabinet and other 
government executives. 

This channel can be used with- 
out public airing of critical atti- 
tudes. 
of a new cooperative attitude dis- 
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“A” Preferred Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the follow- 
ing dividends have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 

On the outstanding shares of the “A” 
Preferred stock (excepting 100,000 shares 
originally issued on November 21, 1932, and 
excepting unexchanged shares hereinafter 
referred to) a dividend at the rate of 7% 
per annum, for the second, third and 
fourth quarters of the year 1932 and for 
the years 1933 and 1934, amounting to 
$9.625 per share payable on February 19th, 
1935, to holders of record of said stock at 
the close of business on the 29th day of 
January, 1935. 

On 100,000 shares of “A” Preferred stock 
originally issued on November 21, 1932, a 
dividend at the rate of 7% per annum, 
for the period from November 21, 1932 to 
December 31, 1932, and for the years 1933 
and 1934, amounting to $7.39 per share, 
payable on February 19th, 1935, to the 
holders of record of said stock at the close 
serene on the 29th day of January, 
vd. 


On shares of “A” Preferred stock rep- 
resented by outstanding unexchanged cer- 
tificates of original Preferred stock (ten of 
such unexchanged shares being equal to 
one share of “A” Preferred stock) and to 
eaualize dividends on said stock with 
other “A” Preferred stock, a dividend at 
the rate of 7% per annum, for the years 
1932, 1933 and 1934, amounting to $10.50 
per share. payable on February 19th, 1935, 
to the holders of record of said stock at 
the close of business on January 29th, 1935. 

The stock transfer books will not be 
closed. 

Dividend -checks will be mailed. 

GEORGE S. DE SOUSA, 
January 19, 1935, Treasurer. 
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SUNSHINE AND SEA 
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It fits in with the picture 


industry. 

The agency to be used in the new 
liaison is the Business and Adivsory 
Planning Council of the Department 
of Commerce. This Council is made 
up of 52 of the Nation’s leading in- 
dustrialists, bankers and _ business 
men. It meets reguarly, and now 
is to have a permanent office here. 

Under the new plan, any business 
man or organization desiring to be 
heard on any piece of pending or 
proposed legislation may get a hear- 
ing through the Council. Informa- 
tion and suggestions communicated 
to the Council will be passed along 
to different members of the Cabinet. 

President Roosevelt has approved 
the plan, which was worked out in 
a conference between the President, 
Secretary Roper and H. P. Kendall, 
of Boston, chairman of the Business 
Council. 

Among the members of this Coun- 
cil are Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
man of the Board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank; Pierre §. duPont, 
Lincoln Filene, Walter S. Gifford of 
the A. T. & T.; Henry I. Harriman, 
of the Chamber of Commmerce of 
the United States; Alfred P. Sloan, 
of General Motors; Myron Taylor, of 
United States Steel; Walter Teagle, 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 




















SOME PEOPLE THINK 


THEY DON'T LIKE HOTELS 


They may come in dog-tired 
and growl at the elevator man 
—but the cheery greeting of 
their floor clerk—the airy, 
quiet rooms—the luxurious tub 
or shower—the serene sleep 
in a long, comfort-planned 
bed—and the thought that 
they're in the center of all 
business activity—quickly con- 
verts them to the Commodore. 
That's why particular people 
choose New 

York's most , 


convenient, FROM 


reasonable, | 3 
fine hotel. L 


THE 


COMMODORE 


on 42nd St. at Grand Central, N. Y. 
Frank J. Crohan, President 
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one of the majority if there is a 
division and the Chief Justice is a 
member of the majority. If he is in 
the minority, the senior justice in 
the majority assigns the case for 
opinion * * * 

“In the Supreme Court every 
judge comes to the conference to 
express his views and to vote, not 


knowing but that he may have the | 


responsibility of writing the opinion 
which will accord with the vote. He 
is thus keenly aware of his respon- 
sibility in voting. It is not the prac- 
tice of the Supreme Court to post- 
pone voting until’ an opinion has 
been brought In by one of the 
judges which may be plausible 
enough to win the adherence of an- 


other judge who has not studied the 


case carefully.” 


NEW MEMBERS VOTE FIRST 

Under this system of procedure, 
the newest member of the court 
votes first, in order that he may not 
be swayed by the attitude of the 
older members. Views are expressed 
starting with the Chief Justice with 
precedence based on seniority, but 
voting finds shortness of service 
giving precedence. 

Is there any reliable means to de- 
termine how the justices will vote 
on a particular case? Or is there 
any way to influence the court? 

On that point Mr. Hughes said: 

“If conscientious, able and inde- 
pendent men are put on the bench, 
you cannot predict their course as 
judges by reference either to parti- 
san motives or to personal or party 
loyalties. If you could get further 
down to the bedrock of conviction 
as to what are conceived to be fun- 
damental principles of government 
and social relations you might be 
able to get closer to accurate proph- 
esy.” 

Charles Warren, famed as a his- 
torian of the court, points out in his 
writings that the Supreme Court 
justices very frequently have over- 
ridden the pet projects of the Presi- 
dents who appoint them. This evi- 
dence of independence has been 
given frequently since the early days 
of the Republic when Thomas Jef- 
ferson was President. 


FEW FACTS SET ASIDE 

Historians of the court tell of fre- 
quent attempts by individual Con- 
gressmen to curb the power and in- 
fluence of the Court. 

Ever since 1823 there have been 
recurrent attempts to require that 
the Court be restricted in its power 
to hold acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional. Usually these have taken 
the form of bills calling for a unani- 
mous or a two-thirds vote of the 


justices to over-rule a Congressional 
action. 

Actually, however, the Court has 
held relatively few acts of Congress 
to be out of tune with the Consti- 
tution. The number since the Civil 
War has only been 54, including the 
recent oil decision. On that point, 
the Court has said: 

“The duty is one of great delicacy 
and only to be performed where 
the repugnancy is clear and the 
conflict irreconcilable. Every doubt 
is to be resolved in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of the law.” 

Another suggestion made from 
time to time by those who chafe at 
the power of the Supreme Court, is 
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WILL HAPPEN IF —-? 





that Congress pack the Court with 
new justices in an attempt to get 
the opinion that it wants. Congress 
does have the power to enlarge or 
contract the court. It has done so 
on four occasions during the history 
of the country; but there is no con- 
clusive proof that any change was 
made in an effort to change a court 
decision. 

The magnitude of issues now com- 
ing up for review gives rise to a new 
period of critical observation of the 
Supreme Court. But Court histo- 
rians point out that this has been 
true whenever there has been irrita- 
tion with the American system of a 
government of checks and balances. 








UNITED PLANES BEAT 
GOVERNMENT STRENGTH TESTS 607, 


By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 





reporting your 
keep it perfect. 





@ CLEVELAND: Picture ¢en elephants standing on one of United’s 
Boeings, built for ten passengers. That equivalent—more than 
52 tons—in bags of lead shot, was piled on the fuselage of a Boeing 
before a single part gave way in a unique strength test. 

This amazing extra strength is typical of United’s thorough way-of- 
doing-things. Two pilots on every plane, two radio sets, two sets of 
controls, two motors—either one capable of taking a fully loaded plane 
off the field and climbing with it to over 11,000 feet! On the ground 
scores of skilled technicians for every plane—watching, double checking, 
ight or inspecting and testing flying equipment to 
nited’s 8 years and 75 million miles have made it the 
world’s most experienced air transport system. 
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Fly from Washington, Philadelphia or New York to Cleveland and Chicago 
and on West from Chicago to California and all major Pacific Coast cities in 
3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin-engined transports. Most frequent service from 
Chicago to Cleveland, Washington or New York. Same fine service from the 
East direct or via connecting lines to Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Salt Lake. Stewardess service. Heated cabins. Lunches aloft. 
TICKET OFFICE: WASHINGTON AIRPORT, METROPOLITAN 5656 
Or Hotel Porters; Travel Bureaus; Postal or Western Union Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, 


MORE MILES, 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 























You 


Couldn’t Keep Your 
Eye on the Ball 
WITHOUT 


IT! 


i, y HILE this is no news to your doctor, it may be 


interesting to you to know that back of every twinkle 
of the eye, the beat of the heart, the move of a muscle is the expenditure of 
Dextrose ...Truly, Dextrose is ‘‘ Life’s Vital Force.’’ You could not live a mo- 
ment without Dextrose... And it is for that reason that thinking men are putting 
a new importance on the serving of Karo and pancakes 


for breakfast ...They know that Karo has a liberal con- 
tent of Dextrose—that Karo is energy-giving—and, quite 
as important, is a really delicious and wholesome syrup. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
TABLE SYRUP 
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Why Workmen 
In Textile Mills 
Are Dissatistied 


textile strike of 


ended, both 


When the great 
last September 
Sides agreed, in ceasing hostilities 
to submit to the rule of fact 

The President designated variou 
bodies to determine what the facts 
were. Three weeks ago the Federal 
Trade Commission reported that the 
industry, before the strike, was “in 
the red” and so could not afford the 
increase of wages asked 

Last week the Labor Department 
presented its report, setting forth 
the actual labor conditions within 
the industry and showing the ex- 
tent of abuses to which the workers 
objected 


was 


The Department came to the con- 
clusion that, while there was an 
overwhelming compliance with the 
minimum wage provisions of the 
code, there was much dissatisfac- 
tion among the workers growing 
out of a misconception of its terms 


QUESTION OF WAGES 


Minimum wages, for instance, ap- 
plied to those working for 40 hours 
a week. But*‘average hours worked 
were actually much less, never hav- 
ing exceded 36!2. So, although code 
wages were paid, they were less than 
the minimum which the workers had 
expected. 

A second source of misunderstand- 
ing is said to relate to maintenance 
of the differential between wage 
rates paid to different classes of 
labor 

On account of the raising of the 
minimum wage, it was found that 
the accustomed differential between 
the earnings of lowest paid workers 
and those in higher wage groups 
could not be maintained. The report 
points out, however, that the code 
did not provide that they should be 
maintained. 


RENT PROBLEM 


To the complaint that rents of 
company houses were raised, the 
Department found that this was 


true in some cases, but the number 
of such cases was small. 

“The most obvious fact,” says the 
report, “developed in the study is 
the low earnings of workers in the 
industry, 

“Such a condition breeds discon- 
tent and unrest, and challenges the 
ingenuity of all those connected 
with the industry or responsible for 
public welfare to find some solution.” 


The 
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| CURRENT: DEVELOPMENTS AS THEY AFFECT 
BOTH WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 


S THE time approaches for pros- 


pective Congressional action on 
new labor legislation, the leaders ot 
the American Federation of Labor 


are intensifying their efforts in sup- 


port of the organization's official 
program 
Members of Congress have all 


been questioned on their attitude 
and their sentiments tabulated. The 
Federation Said to be 
with the prospect on this score, but 
the campaign now is being 
to the public. William Green 
president, began a series of public 
addresses last week, the first being 
held at Evanston, Ill. This series 
began on the publication date of 
“Labor. Industry and Government” 
‘D. Appleton-Century Co New 
York), a book in which Matthew 
Woll, vice president of the A. F. of 
L., sets forth his interpretation of 
the American labor movement 
defends its present program 
x * * 


LABOR’S PROGRAM 


This 
points: 

The first relates to collective bar- 
gaining. Mr. Green holds that, as 
the Recovery Act gave to employers 
the right of organization for their 
own purposes through code author- 
ities, so it granted labor a corre- 
sponding right of collective bar- 
gaining through agencies repre- 
senting the unfettered choice of em- 
ployes 

Employers Mr. Green holds 
are attempting to nullify the right 
granted labor through the organiza- 
tion of company unions; through 
refusal to permit elections for the 
choice of bargaining agencies by the 
workers; and by attempting to bar- 
gain with minority groups of em- 
ployes as well as with the majority 
group, thereby stultifying the proc- 
ess of reaching agreements 

x* * * 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


Legislation to remedy these 
ances is being sponsored by Senator 
Wagner, who is preparing a bill to 
outlaw company unions, provide 
majority rule for collective bargain- 


is satisfied 


carried 


ILS 


and 


program covers two chief 


so 


griev- 


ing and continue the present Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Un- 
determined yet is the question 
whether he will seek to have con- 

















this board authority to 
Labor is di- 
Some of their 


lerrea 01} 
enforce its decisions 
vided on the point 


spokesmen favor the proposal, as a 
means of winning a victory over 
employer opposition with Govern- 


mental help. Others fear it on the 
ground that Governmental aid will 
sooner or later mean Governmental 
control and possibility of the denial 
of the right to strike 

An abridgement of this right to 
strike precisely what the most 
uncompromising of organized labor’s 
antogonists hoping to secure 
from Congress. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is working 
for an Act to outlaw the general or 
sympathetic strike. Modeled on the 
British Trade Disputes Act, it would 
illegal any strike or lockout 
which not in furtherance of a 
trade dispute in the industry in 
which the strikers or employers con- 
cerned are engaged, or which is 
designed to coerce the Government 
directly or by inflicting hardship on 
the community 

x * * 


THIRTY-HOUR WEEK 


The second point in labor's pro- 
gram the 30-hour week. This 
proposal has recently been subjected 
to some severe criticism in a study 
by economists of the Brookings In- 
stitution. The point made against it 
is that it would decrease production 
through price increases, whereas the 
need is for increased output of goods 
and services. Statisiics are mar- 
shalled to show that 1929 output 
could not be equalled with employes 
working only 30 hours a week, and 
that even the output reached in that 
year is far from supplying the full 
needs of the population. 
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United Stat 


On Income Returns 


New Blanks Aid Curious to Get 
Data From Government 


Ne longer will income tax returns 
~~ be secret. Blanks now being sent 
out include a “pink slip” which asks 
six key questions 

Data filed on these slips will be 
made 
might like to 


available to everyone who 
the fiscal 


facts of his neighbor’s or anybody 


pry into 
else’s income 

Such be kept 
ready for public inspection for at 
least three years, as specified in the 
Revenue Act of 1934 

While knows 
much interest will be shown in these 
figures, the added burden to inter- 
nal revenue bound to 
be considerable, no additional 
funds were appropriated for the in- 
creased work 

Open to the eyes of all will be the 
following data for everyone filing a 
return: 

1. Name and address 
Total gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 
Credits for purposes of normal 


information must 


no one just how 


collectors is 


as 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
tax. 
6. 


Tax payable 

employed to work by dividing up the 
available employment at higher 
wage rates, Mr. Green argues, and 
markets will be created to absorb in- 
dustrial output 

“We believe,” says Mr. Green, 
“that the 30-hour week is needed as 
a remedy for unemployment, that 
science and invention have served 
to make it necessary and that the 
Nation is ready to accept it.” 

This proposal the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is fighting 
with every means at its command. 
Such opposition Mr. Green declares 
to be in line with similar opposition 
a century ago to the 60-hour week, 
later to the 48-hour week and more 


TAYLOR. 
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THE WEEK'S MONETARY AND FINANCIAL OEVELOPMENTS- 
BANKING RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
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SRE SS PEEREEE SOR nae 
\ EMBERS of the Securities and 


~~ Exchange Commission hope that 
they finally have hit upon the for- 
mula that will bring revival to the 
country’s long stagnant money 
markets 

Their announcement of new and 
simplified forms for registering 
bonds and stocks under the New 
Deal Securities Act, was regarded as 
of major importance by Federal 
officials. 

These forms are designed to an- 
swer the contention of investment 
bankers and of corporation officials 
that the Government requirements 
imposed an impossible burden on 
seekers after money in the invest- 
ment markets of the country. They 
reduce sharply the amount of in- 
formation required of those desiring 
to sell securities. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, suggested that $3,000,000,- 
000 in refinancing needed to be done 
within a few months 

This would mean a saving on in- 
terest charges for corporations and 
would be regarded as the forerunner 
of demand for new money to finance 
new construction. 

x~** 


YLANS for the continuation of the 

Administration’s lending activi- 
ties took form when the President 
summoned his newly organized loan 
committee to the White House 

Reports are that the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation will get an- 
other billion dollars for the relief of 
distressed home owners 

Day after the White House con- 
ference a bill was introduced into 
Congress to extend the life of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for two years after Jan. 31, when 
its present lending powers expire. 

New provisions call for two-year 





extensions of the Commodity Creiulit 
Corporation and the Export-Import 
Banks originally provided for in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 

Additional powers sought by th 
RFC include the right to buy stock 
in mortgage companies, more free- 
dom in aiding railroad reorganiza- 
tions and the right to extend loans 
for ten years instead of five, as at 
present 

Industrial loan policies have al- 
ready been liberalized in two in- 
stances, first to permit loans to pay 
off existing debts, and, second, to 
lend for purchases of new machin- 
ery which does not increase plant 
capacity 





x~ ke 
s\ HILE the President was prepar- 
ing to appropriate another hun- 


dred million dollars for economic 
security, the American Liberty 
League let fly a thrust at his 1936 
budget. 


Disturbing to the League is the 
increase of regular expenses to the 
pre-depression level, the extension 
of the public debt two and a half 
billion dollars beyond the limit set 
by the President a year ago, and the 
proposed blanket allotment of four 
billion dollars for unspecified public 
works 

~*~ * * 
A DVOCATES of “currency reform” 
got together on Jan. 16 for a 
conference in the Senate Office 
Building 

Organizations represented claim- 
ed they spoke for a total of 75 mil- 
lion citizens 

Endorsed was an eight-point pro- 
gram which called for “sound and 


adequate currency” by detaching 
the dollar from gold, remonitization 
of silver, and the payment of the 


bonus and all public debts by the 
issuance of new money 
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Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 








Tue old secretary, on which 
the first John Hancock life in- 
surance policy was signed in 
1863, is now preserved at the 
Home Office of the Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
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7 oS recently to the 40-hour week 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED , Soon W. 
Mr. Green objects that this view 
overlooks the inventive ingenuity 


of the American people, by which 
efficiency of labor has increased 71 
per cent from 1919 to 1933 
the work hours 


period, he asserts 


In 





this 


have decreased at only one-fourth 
this rate, and manufacturers have 
been the chief beneficiaries of this 
increased production As one re- 
sult, workers have been laid off, 
and there has been a consequent loss 
of purchasing power. Put these un- 


















OUR OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVES are frequently asked . . 


. why was National 


Steel able to maintain such a relatively high rate of production activity during 


periods of low consumption? ... 
tinue dividends uninterrupted during the past four years? 
questions of like import. 


why has National Steel been able to con- 


. And other 


The answer is comparatively simple. Our executive management consists of 
men who have grown up with Steel. Our overhead is not burdened with ex- 


cessive organization personnel or absentee management. 


Our plants are 


situated in the heart of their best market districts. Our products are well 
chosen to fit STAPLE demands. Our financing is soundly devised. 
These elements are essential to profitable operation during present day 


conditions 


improve. They are characteristic of National Steel. 


and they augur well for the future as conditions continue to 
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Time marches 
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ship. 


Just as “March of Time” gives you 
the news which makes the history of 
the world, so Remington Rand gives 
you the facts that make the history 


of your own business. 


Reporting momentous 


“March of Time.” 


Remington Rand. 


Perhaps the achievement is based 
on improved accounting. Chances 
are that Remington or Dalton Ac- 


counting Machines or 


Punched Card Accounting can make 
the same results available to you. 


\ January 25th, Remington 
Rand resumes its sponsorship 
of the famous “March of Time” ra- 
dio program. There is something 
significant in this two-year relation- 


business 
achievements is part of the task of 
Studying the 
methods behind those achievements, 
analyzing them, bringing them from 
other businesses and applying them 
profitably to yours is the work of 


And everywhere the business history 
of the world is being recorded with 
Remington Noiseless Typewriters. 
Remington Portable Typewriters oc- 
cupy ringside seats at every news- 


worthy event. 


Remington 


Powers 


Perhaps better records made the 
achievement possible. Kardex Visi- 
ble Records or the loose leaf or verti- 
cal filing systems of Remington Rand 
can be of substantial help. 


Because the Remington Rand man 
has the facts—because he has a wide 
choice of equipment—he can - 
take full responsibility for or- gg. aaat 
ganizing and installing a com- aN 
plete business method which 
delivers a net profit to the user... 
which justifies the statement “OK 
... it’s from Remington Rand.” 


Rand takes pride in 
again presenting the “March of 
Time”, over a coast-to-coast Col- 
umbia Broadcasting Network, every 


Friday evening at 9:00 P. M.., E.S.T. 












Remington Rand 


Remington Noiseless, Standard Typewriters and Supplies . 


.. Remington Portable Typewriters ... 


Remington, Powers and Dalton Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... Kardex... Library 


Bureau... Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo Systems Equipment... The Safe-Cabinet and Office Furniture. 
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“In proportion asthe structure of the government 
gives force to public opinions, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Unite? Reties ta 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year $5; two years $8; Postage to Foreign 
countries extra, Address The United States News, 
2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Readers of this page have raised a number of questions 
during the last year and a half. Also editorials in various 
newspapers throughout the country have commented on 
views expressed here. 

The series of three articles of which the one below is the 
first is prompted by a desire to cover a variety of topics sug- 
gested by questions from readers—a method of treatment not 
possible when the weekly articles are devoted to a single 
theme. 

The writer takes this occasion to acknowledge with thanks 
the many communications received, irrespective of whether 
or not they have concurred in the opinions presented 6n this 
page, and would appreciate continued correspondence from 
both those who agree and those who disagree. Editors, like 
officials, are benefited by constructive criticism of their work. 

D. L. 











HY HAVE WE not found employment for the 
ten million who are out of jobs? 
Because we are retarded by the conflict be- 
tween political and economic points of view. 
Is the political viewpoint due to party prejudices? 
No. There is no real difference between the rank and 


i i ties i : Has the Public W ini i 325 

me the Repubiicen and the Democrat: parties i Were the investment bankers to blame because mu- vet « Public Works Administration been honestly 333 
aap litical lof G “ nicipal bonds were readily sold? Yes e aici aidan z= 
etn FER ERS Pe: SEE OF Serene: No. The public simply assumed that all city govern- ; tastes Vv ZZ: 
es. A BSS 
ments were strong financially. = 

How does this manifest itself? g “9 y 28: 


In allowing class prejudices and considerations of what 
is “popular” to sway judgments that ought to be based on 
facts and realities. 

What do you mean by “facts and realities?” 

That people are put to work and reemployment comes 
in every depression by placing the responsibility 
upon the citizens, individually and collectively, with the 
machinery of government to act as a guide or coordinat- 
ing influence. 

But isn’t that what we have been doing? 

No. We have had a mixture of paternalism and indi- 
vidualism which has slowed up recovery and delayed 


progress. 
v 


Do you believe that the Gov- 


INTERFERENCE ernment should withdraw from 
OF POLITICIANS all the activities in which it is 
MOST HARMFUL now participating and let business 


have a free hand? 
No. That would be just as grave a mistake now as to 
depend entirely upon government. 
Did not business and finance convict themselves in 
1929? 
Some businesses, some financiers were guilty of crass 
stupidity as well as excessive cupidity. 


4 ‘ ; ; By legislation of the States of New York and Illinois, ; z 

But did they not typify the system—the failure of busi- h 7 = haath diel di h ; 4 By taxation. — E 
; mueeys where the stock and commodity exchanges are located. Do you believe in taxing profits uniformly—that is, all eee 
ness to prevent catastrophes like the present depression? Wh t th lowiclati Sn te S 5 , : ' ’ === 
ts dies tend deachaniens televe ail sianesnte, ten y was not such legislation passed jn those States businesses and industries tu be treated alike? 355 
We h paste 4 sina. aiken. Seek ae ye ant Because public opinion was not aroused and because I do. zee 
oa ee = eee one? their Governors and legislatures were not much interested : : a ee Zee 
prove that the American people are criminal. ia dic otiileniniia 8 Does this mean that you are against discrimination as 3a 
Was the depression brought on by any one group? efor llc bre= : , between businesses? 355 
oy ssion sti ad Do you regard Mr. Roosevelt as a sincere and conscien- Yes. aa= 
No. The depression was caused by a multitude o tious President? = 


factors, a multitude of circumstances. An uninformed 
electorate was enjoying “prosperity” and was indifferent 
to the future. Government was negligent. Many busi- 
ness men thought we were in a “new era”. If there was 
one common denominator of fault, however, present in 
all countries—for the depression has been world-wide— 
it was the politician who interfered with the proper func- 
tions of government. 
v 


Have we had interference by 


PRIVATE BONDS politicians in America in prevent- 
HOLD VALUE ASing government from enforcing 

the laws against the crooked and 
WELL AS PUBLIC the unscrupulous? 

We have had little else for the last thirty years. Federal 
and state laws have long been sufficient to prosecute those 
guilty of fraudulent practices and misrepresentation. 
Look also at the political management of our municipal 
governments and the securities they issued. 

Did the bankers sell these securities to the public be- 
lieving that city governments were efficient and would 
pay their debts? 

-They did. 
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First of a Series of Three Articles on What Is Right and What Is Wrong With the New Deal 
And What Are the Remedies—While Objectives Are for Most Part Commendable, 
The Choice of Policies and Administrative Process Have Been at Fault 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Would you say that on the whole the bonds issued by 
private businesses have stood up as well as those issued 
by city and county governments in this country? 

I would say that of those issued publicly, floated on the 
stock exchanges, the defaults on bonds issued by private 
companies would be proportionately less than the defaults 
on bonds issued by such governmental units as cities, 
counties and special districts. 


wrod.) oe" -“ 


fault on their bonds? 


FAILED TO MEET _ Because they over-spend or are 

OBLIGATIONS inefficiently managed and the peo- 

ple do not take sufficient interest 

in these governmental units to check their expenditures. 

Why, specifically, were municipalities in this country in 
financial difficulties? . 

Because in many instances mayors and boards of alder- 
men were anxious to spend money in the last ten or twelve 
years for the benefit of their friends and henchmen—con- 
tractors and others engaged in the ~~nstruction of build- 
ings and facilities that were not needed; also because they 
were able to t --row money c*:eaply. 


Why did these cities fail to meet their obligations? 

Because the depression came along and property 
owners were unable to pay the high taxes or the install- 
ments on the excessive borrowing. 

Do you think the cities of this country borrowed beyond 
their capacity? 

I certainly do. 

Are you referring to borrowing since the depression 
began or before? 

Before 1929. 

v 


Do you believe they were justi- 


ELECTORATE fied in borrowing for relief since 
INDIFFERENT TO the depression began? 
GOVERNMENT Yes. Self-preservation is the 


first law of nature. 

To what do you attribute the financial weaknesses in 
local governments? 

To the indifference of the electorate, which is more in- 
terested in slogans and fantastic promises than it is in the 
facts, or in the merits of the candidates themselves. 

Do you think that the wild trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1929 could have been prevented? 

Yes, I do. 

How? 


I do. 

Do you think the New Deal has been a success? 

It has done some good things, it has had some inex- 
cusable failures. 

Will you specify? 

The reorganization of the banks of the country was a 
constructive piece of work. 


What else would you say has 


PUBLIC WORKS __ ,..., helpful? 

WORST FAILURE The organization of American 
industry in codes is a valuable 

OF NEW DEAL framework for the future restric- 

tion of unfair trade practices and unfair competition. 

Properly used it can help American economic progress. 

What about collective bargaining? 

It was decidedly beneficial to have the principles de- 
clared in a statute, but administration of the law has been 
faulty because political and group influences have upset 
the even balancing of the scales and the fair interpretation 
of the law by labor boards. 

What about the housing program? 

A very useful operation. 
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And what would you say with respect to the refinanc- 
ing of farm and urban mortgages? 

An excellent piece of work. 

What about the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion? 

The agricultural policy, viewed as an emergency, has 
been little different in broad principle from that pursued 
by the Federal Farm Board of the preceding administra- 
tion. All these subsidies are expedients but not permanent 
cures. 

What about the monetary policy? 

Devaluation of the dollar has proved ineffective in rais- 
ing prices to the levels promised by the proponents of 
the policy. 

What do you count as the most conspicuous failure of 
the New Deal? 

The Public Works program. 

Why? 

Because it has been of immense cost and has not primed 
the pump. 

Could we have prevented this? 

Yes, because other nations tried it and it failed there 
too. 


MIXING REFORM ‘ In view of the uncertainties 


rowing so largely out of gov- 


WITH RECOVERY ernmental policies themselves, do 
WAS A MISTAKEY°2 favor the use of government 


° 


funds to insure private financial 
institutions against loss in making loans to industry? 

Yes. The small business man has lost his capital or 
depleted his reserves and business cannot go ahead unless 
these small businesses throughout the country are as- 
sured of long-term credits. 

Has not the RFC set in motion such a policy? 

It has tried to do so but it is encumbered with red tape 
and restrictions. 

What are the nature of these restrictions? 

A mistaken policy on the part of the Administration 
that economic reform can be put into effect in America 
without regard to whether it hurts or helps recovery. 

What do you mean by reform? 

The desire on the part of the Administration to regu- 
late profits by politically dominated government. This 
produces uncertainty in the vast units of industrial op- 
eration. 

Do you believe in unlimited and unrestrained profit- 
making? 

I do not. 

How have profits been regulated in the past? 


Are the present tax laws which require nearly 14 per 
cent of net income from all corporations fair? 
They are. 
. 2 


sous ations . Wem dom Ge Admins 


tion.propose to do about limiting 


OF COMPETITION profits? 

IMPRACTICAL It has not revealed its formula 
but its plain intent is to regulate 

profits by trying to determine what is “fair” for each 

business. This must mean equalization of competition. 

What would be the effect of this policy? 

It would mean the end of competition and the growth 
of public monopolies. It would disrupt and demoralize 
the entire business structure of the country if it was actu- 
ally carried out. 

Do you think it will be carried out? 

No. 

Why not? 

Because it is just one of those slogans for political pur- 
poses which cause disorganization and when the unfavor- 
able reaction comes, then the policies are not put through. 

Why are these slogans and radical proposals made? 

[To be continued next week] 
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